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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s Reading. 


Students of the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, if they understand 
the difficulties with which the evidential problem must contend, 
wish to know what her reading in the subject of Spiritualism and 
psychic research has been. As occasion has required it I have 
asked her whether she had read certain books or not and she was 
always able to say whether she had or not. But I resolved to 
make a general record of her reading for the future use of read- 
ers and students of the records which we have published and they 
can decide for themselves how much her past reading may have 
affected the results. I therefore asked her to make a list of all 
the books she had read and I have in my possession the list of her 
past reading and it contains a complete list to date (January 13th, 
1919) of all the books she has read, whether in the field of Spir- 
itualism, or history, fiction, science or literature in general. It 
will not be necessary to record in print the entire list, but I shall 
select the works bearing on Spiritualism and psychic phenomena 
generally for appropriate record and reference so that readers 
and students may estimate for themselves and without having tc 
accept my judgment about any facts that might be subject to pos- 


sible suspicion for a subconscious reproduction. The following 
is the list: 
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A Modern Priestess of Isis. By Solovyoff. 

Future Life. By Elbé. 

The Dissociation of a Personality. By Dr. Morton Prince. 
Biography of Mrs. J. H. Conant. By Putnam. 

Life of Maud Lord Drake. By Maud Lord Drake. 

Life of Dr. Kane and Margaret Fox. 

Was Lincoln a Spiritualist ? 

The Missing Link. By Mrs. Underhill. 


These volumes seem to be all that she has read on Spiritual- 
ism. Early in her career as a psychic she was advised by her 
guides not to read literature on this subject and has refrained. 
The library of a little Club is kept in her own home where the 
Club meets and it contains a large assortment of spiritualistic 
literature, but she has refrained from reading it. 

She has read “ The Origin of Species”, by Darwin, and 
Darwinism”, by Wallace, and a few other scientific works. 
The list of history, science, fiction and general literature which 
she has read contains 163 volumes besides those mentioned under 
spiritualistic literature. They do not bear on the general issue 
of her records, but might have importance with specific incidents 
that happened to appear in the trance. Otherwise they are of no 
interest here. 

3eside the 163 volumes mentioned above, Mrs. Chenoweth 
has read variously from thirty-six poets, many of them being the 
well-known writers, some of them less so. It is not necessary to 
specify more than this regarding who they are, here. The list is 
preserved in the archives for reference. 


“ce 


Signs of the Times. 


Confirmation of the importance of psychic research sometimes 
comes from unexpected quarters. The periodical Mind, which 
has always been a very conservative organ on the subject of psy- 
chology and philosophy, has made a few statements in its columns 
which are significant of what is going on under the surface and 
finds surreptitious admission or statement when it is not expected. 
In the number for October, 1918, Mr. C. D. Broad is reviewing 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s recent volume in which there is an essay 
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on “A Free Man’s Worship”. In Mr. Broad’s discussion occurs 
the following statement : 


“ T think that we must admit that, even though the mechanical 
theory, which it assumes, needs modification, no modification will 
make the world a decent place unless it allows that some people 
at any rate survive the death of their bodies. Unless this be so 
all values produced on earth are destined to extinction sooner or 
later. Now I am quite sure that philosophy has nothing whatever 
to tell us about survival except by the illegitimate process of 
postulating that what would be very bad cannot be true. So, in 
the main, I am inclined to think that Mr. Russell’s pessimism re- 
mains the most probable view, though I am slightly less certain 
than he for two reasons: (a) that I think it highly probable that 
the mechanical theory is not the whole truth, and do not know 
how much modification it may need; and (6) that, while fully 
recognizing the almost insuperable difficulties, I think it possible 
that the progress of Psychical Research (which appears to me to 
be the only way of dealing scientifically with the question of sur- 
vival) may necessitate a modification of that view about human 
destiny which is almost forced on us by most of the other sciences 
when taken by themselves. (I must add that with survival the 
world might be worse than without it, a fact which enthusiastic 
believers in immortality sometimes forget. On the mechanical 
theory we know the worst and can avoid it by suicide. But if we 
survive bodily death we may be doomed to become continually 
more wicked, stupid and wretched, and yet be indestructible. 
Survival in fact is a necessary, but not a sufficient condition of 
decency in the universe. The alleged communications of the de- 
parted certainly do not suggest on the whole that they have im- 
proved in intellect and virtue. Hence things may be even worse 
than Russell suggests. )”’ 

This acknowledges, as I have often asserted, that philosophy, 
in this age, is bankrupt of proof for survival and that science is 
the only resource for evidence. I believe that science, that is, 
scientific method, is the only source of evidence in anything. 
Philosophy only unifies experience after scientific facts are in. 
Its arguments are ad hominem. It can prove its conclusions, if 


the premises are admitted or proved by science, but it can do 
nothing else. 
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Take the following remarks: (1) Is not the strength of the 
““mechanical” theory due entirely to the fact that it identifies 
description with explanation? May we not admit that the “ me- 
chanical” theory is irrefutable as descriptive of the facts every- 
where, but that it has nothing to do with causes? (2) The “ me- 
chanical” theory is either based upon the inertia of matter or it 
gives no difficulty at all in explanation. If inertia prevails the 
cause is external and so not inconsistent with description of the 
facts as “ mechanical”’. If matter is not inert, the “ mechanical ” 
uniformity is not inconsistent with free causality. External caus- 
ality which creates the whole sting of “ mechanism ”’ is not the 
sole agent in the phenomena. (3) Identify the ‘“ mechanical” 
with the sensible and the causal with the supersensible, and we 
may concede the “ mechanical” theory without fear while we 
leave open the determination of the explanatory or causal factor. 
(4) Is not Mr. Russell's whole difficulty—and that of others with 
him—that he confuses description with explanation as here ex- 
plained? His pessimism is a tribute to the theory which he does 
not accept, but it ought not to weigh with him in the least, tho he 
could not secure optimism with “ mechanism.” If “ mechan- 
ism” be true we should not weaken it by saying that pessimism 
follows it! You admit the desirability of the opposite theory, 
but you will not look into psychic research to see if “‘ mechanism ” 
is not imperfect, tho true. (5) May not the feeling that the evi- 
dence on record creates a fear that the next life may be worse 
than this involve two objections not recognized as they should be? 
(a) That it assumes conditions in the communications which do 
not obtain; (b) that the fact of progress in evolution is cut short 
by death. As to estimating the nature of that life by the mes- 
sages that are trivial, we may forget that voluntary effort, which 
in life represents the most rational state of mind usually, may act 
as an obstacle to communication and that involuntary messages 
may obscure the situation. ' 
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SOME COINCIDENTAL DREAMS. 
By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The above title is one which does not beg the question whether 
the dreams are, or are not, of supernormal character, as for ex- 
ample the title ““ Premonitory Dreams’’ (without the prefixing 
of some such word as “ Supposed ” ) would do, but which merely 
expresses the fact that in each case a more or less close cor- 
respondence was observed between the dream and outward events. 

The present compiler does not presume, whatever his indi- 
vidual opinion may be in any case, to impose it upon the reader ; 
but deems it highly proper to call attention to the several points 
which make for and against a supernormal explanation. The 
juror’s thinking is not the less free because it is enlightened and 
cautioned. 

This group of dreams represents all filed in a particular 
packet. We here divide them into two classes. The first class 
consists of cases where it is important that all the documents 
should be presented in full, whether the cases themselves are 
valuable because of apparently supernormal significance, or be- 
cause strikingly illustrative of psychological laws and mechan- 
isms. The second class consists of cases where it is sufficient to 
abridge or summarize the documentary data. There can be no 
objection to this. No one in the world supposes that all dreams 
are of an “ occult’’ character, nor would anyone suppose that 
more than a few dreams are of value for psychical research, for 
any reason. The mere fact that a dream is reported to this So- 
ciety does not give it a value that it did not have before it was 
sent. Sometimes a dream is reported as coincidental which does 
not really present any coincidence at all; all the value that the 
report of it could have would be to illustrate the fact that some 
people have poor faculties of comparison and judgment, and it 
does not require a Society for Psychical Research to demonstrate 
that. Some South Sea potentate, when he visited America, did 
not care to visit a horse-race, because, as he sagely observed, 
everyone knows already that one horse can run faster than an- 
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other. But some dreams not worth exhibiting in all the verbiage 
of the original report may possess some species or degree of 
value, or some point of interest which can be justly presented in 
excerpted or summarized form. 


I. DREAMS COINCIDENT WITH THE DEATH OF 
OTWAY BURNS. 
Tue Burns Company, 527 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Nov. 23, 1912. 
Pror. JAMES H. Hystop, 

DrAR Mr. Hystop: An incident recently occurred in my life that 
may be of interest to you. 

On Saturday, Oct. 12th, I remained home all day at my residence, 
Inwood on Hudson, New York City. About 3 P. M., that afternoon 
not feeling very well, | took a nap on the sleeping porch attached to 
my residence ; at 4 P. M. I jumped up from the cot and in a frenzied 
manner said to my wife, “ My God! I just dreamed that our son 
Otway was killed by an automobile!” We all retired that night 
about 9 P. M., and the next morning at 8:30 I awoke suddenly, I had 
just had a dream that something had happened to my son Otway 
and I said to my wife, “ Where are the boys?” she remarked they 
have gone to the Subway Station for the Sunday papers. I inquired 
how long they had been gone, and she answered about 40 minutes ; in 
reply to this I said this is altogether too long, they should have re- 
turned long ago. Just two minutes after this a man came running 
up River Road just north of Dyckman Street, where my residence is 
located, and called out, “ Mr. Burns, your son Otway has just been 
killed by an automobile.” He was killed at 7:50 A. M., just 40 min- 
utes before this time, at the corner of Broadway and Dyckman 
Street. 

I was a member of the English Research Society for a year or 
more and would be glad to join your Society. If this information is 
of interest to you I am glad to give it. 

My son Otway was 8 years, 8 months and 3 days old; he was ac- 
companied by his brother, who is one year older. 


Yours truly, 
WALTER FRANCIs Burns. 
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THe Burns Company [etc.] Nov. 30, 1912. 
Dr. James H. Hystop, Sec. 

My Dear Sir:—Regarding your question, my wife, Mrs. W. F. 
Burns, will be glad to make statement which you refer to, she has a 
most vivid recollection of it. She does not know anything about the 
dream next morning; I did not like to tell her and have never 
told her. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER F. Burns. 


On discovering that the promised confirmation was not in the 
files, Dr. Prince wrote to Mr. Burns, June 27, 1917, and received 
the following response: 


W. F. Burns Export Corporation, 25 Pine St., New York. 

July 2, 1917. 
DEAR Sik :—I thank you for your favor of June 27th. I informed 
you the day before my son’s death I made a record in my diary re- 
garding same. I shall be pleased to submit this diary to you if you 
would like to see it. I have kept a daily diary for over 25 years. 
My wife will be pleased to make the affidavit that I told her of the 

dream the day before my son’s death. 
Yours very truly, 
W. F. Burns. 


An appointment was thereupon made and Mr. Burns called 
on July 7th, with the diary referred to, and a copy was made of 
the following entries: 


INwoop [written over printed date-line] 
Saturday, Oct, 12, 1912 [printed date]. 
Remained home all day bad cold 
At about 4 P. M. I awoke from a deep sleep on the back porch 
& jumped up & remarked to Ursula, 

Oh 
what a dream I had 
I dreamed that Otway had been run over by an Automobile 
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Ursula Jr.’s 5 Birthday [written over date-line] 
Sunday, October 13, 1912 [printed date] 
Our Darling Son Otway Burns IV killed by an Auto cor. Broad- 
way & Dyckman St. at 7:50 A. M. today 
How much I could write & how much I could say 
But oh my God 
Have mercy upon me & my darling Wife children and family 
oh, that awful cry out of Owen Austin Burns 
A man hollered up from River Road calling Mr. Burns & Owie ran 
out to hear what he said & Owie said Otway has been killed by an 
automobile 


The following memorandum was made by Dr. Prince, to 
whom Mr. Burns showed the diary, and who personally examined 
it and copied the entries: 


Mr. Burns did not ask his wife to make a statement when this 
was first asked for because of her exceedingly nervous condition for 
a long time after the tragedy. Then the matter of its being asked 
passed out of his mind. 

He called July 7, 1917, and showed W. F. P. the diary in which 
the above record was found, interlarded between entries earlier and 
later. 

Mr. Burns is a Unitarian, not in the least inclined to superstition, 
he says. He offers no explanation, only knows the facts. 

He appears to be a man of large activities, business and other, and 
is willing that the names should be used. 

Diary pages for those 2 days have no other entry. Entries for 
preceding and following days. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

GENTLEMEN :—The dream, as mentioned by my husband in his 
diary of October the twelfth, nineteen hundred and twelve, regard- 
ing death of our son, Otway, is correct as to details. He related 
dream to me on afternoon of date mentioned. 

Very truly yours, 
Ursuta CaTuie Burns. 
(Mrs. W. F.) 
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Inquiry was made of Mr. Burns whether, prior to the acci- 
dent, there had been any fears on his part or expressed in the 
family, in regard to danger to the children from automobiles, or 
whether, had danger been apprehended, there was any reason to 


attach fear of it to the particular child, Otway. Whereupon Mr. 
3urns replied : 


[ Printed letter-head as before] July 9, 1917. 
Mr. WALTER F, PRINCE, [etc.] 

Dear S1r:—Replying to your letter of July 7th, I do not remem- 
ber of any special conversation regarding any danger re automobiles 
or anything else. As a matter of fact we always took the ordinary 
precautions against accidents. I might add this was about the second 
or third time the boys had been out alone. 

There was no reason why we should attach any particular fears 
regarding our son Otway, in fact he was so methodical in his ways 
that we had been inclined to fear more for his brother. 

The boys were both very athletic, having been under the charge 
of an athletic specialist for three years, twice a week prior to this 
accident. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. Burns. 


REMARKS. Some of the points to be taken into consideration 
are these: (1) Standing of the narrator: a prosperous business 
man of New York City. (2) His mentality: note that his letters 
are concise, yet clear and specific, showing an orderly mind. He 
impressed the compiler as being a hard-headed man of good 
horse-sense. (3) Absence of bias: he is not a Spiritualist, or 
inclined to “ superstitious” views. (4) Attitude toward investi- 
gation and publication of the incident: after reporting it he shows 
neither eagerness nor reluctance to have it minutely examined, he 
is willing to answer when the Society gets ready to ask, and has 
no objection to the publication of his and the other names in- 
volved if that can be of service. (5) The case was first reported 
in less than two months after its occurrence. (6) The dream of 
the morning of Oct. 13th, that something had happened to Otway 
occurred not more than 40 minutes after the boy was actually 
killed, and may have begun contemporaneously. (7) If anyone 
accounts for the morning dream by “telepathy” he certainly 
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cannot so account for the dream of the preceding afternoon, six- 
teen hours before the tragedy. The theory must be large enough 
to account for all the facts. (8) We have not here to do with a 
dream in which a doubtful symbol for death is used, but in it 
there is an actual death; the manner of the death is not left vague, 
but is killing by an automobile; the person so overtaken is not 
indefinite, but it is the boy Otway. (9) The dream of Oct. 12th, 
before the accident, was at once told to Mrs. Burns, and we have 
her statement to that effect. (10) Not only this, but an entry of 
the dream was made by Mr. Burns in his diary. This he testifies, 
and the entry is found actually there, as well as that made after 
the terrible news had come. The first is expressive of the start- 
ling nature of the dream, and the latter is eloquent, and even in- 
coherent, with the first paroxysms of a father’s grief. I am fac- 
ing the most obdurate and cynical sceptic, who would think a 
father capable of forging an entry connected with the sacred 
memory of the death of his son, when I say that the records of 
October 12 and 13 are most certainly shown by inspection to be 
the original ones, and to suppose that the entries had been subse- 
quently made would require that, beginning the day before it was 
known that anything would happen, two pages were mysteriously 
left blank, since nothing else appears for these two days, and it 
appeared to be Mr. Burns’ daily custom to write something. (11) 
The “ pseudo-presentiment ” theory is quite ruled out of this case. 
The diary entry of Oct. 12 renders that unavailable to the most 
adventurous “ scientific imagination”’.* (12) There seems to 


* The theory of “ pseudo-presentiment ”, or what might perhaps better 
be termed pseudo-memory, was formerly in better repute than it is now. 
The notion that normal persons are liable, once or a number of times in 
a lifetime, to have the impartation of important or exciting news immedi- 
ately followed by the illusion that the whole matter has been previously 
dreamed was, as one may see by consulting the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research for March, 1889 (pp. 516-526), a “ fa- 
vorite ” (521) one with Professor Royce, at least at one period. Com- 
menting upon a certain list of alleged presentiments in the form of 
dreams, etc., his theory caused him to “ feel sure that the list contains a 
number of beautiful instances of pseudo-presentiments” (516), and to 
pronounce the experience of witness after witness “undoubtedly”, “al- 
most unquestionably ”, “almost obviously” and “very clearly” quite 
otherwise than what the subject of it minutely and positively described it 
to be. When the witness added that he told the presentiment to one or 
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have been no particular occasion for concern on account of any 
of the children, or any felt beyond what was habitual; and had 
such concern been felt, it would have rather attached itself to 
Otway’s brother, as being less methodical in his habits. (13) If 
one must fall back on the doctrine of chance in order to cling fast 
to a “normal” explanation, he must not blink the fact that he 


more persons before it was fulfilled the critic retorted that this testimony 
‘is dependent for its accuracy only upon a long-established belief of 
memory ” (523). OQNLY! When the person or persons to whom the sup- 
posed presentiment was told before the event occurred came forward to 
corroborate, Prof. Royce hypothesized that the corroborators were them- 
selves the victims of “ supplementary pseudo-presentiments ” (524). But 
in one instance, though he is unable to rule out the hypothesis of 
‘“ pseudo-presentiment ” to account for a certain woman’s asserted coinci- 
dent dream of death, and the hypothesis of “supplementary pseudo- 
presentiment ” to account for her mother’s testimony that she received 
an account of the dream before the daughter heard of the death, he admits 
that “the corroboration of the coincidence would make our hypothesis 
inapplicable if the letter mentioned could be recovered.” (524.) Such a 
campaign of “ frightfulness””, which would not be tolerated in any other 
department where human testimony is involved, would doubtless have 
been waged by the same critic in the Burns case, to the last ditch. Had 
Mr. Burns’s letter been the only evidence, he would have intimated that 
had the gentleman been personally inspected some mental weakness 
might have appeared. Assured that the witness was personally studied 
by an inspector who is no tyro at the business, he would have per- 
sisted, ““ Nevertheless, he experienced a pseudo-presentiment of having 
dreamed the tragedy of the death of his son at the moment of strong 
emotion on hearing the death reported ” (517). Reminded that Mrs. Burns 
remembered hearing her husband tell the dream before the boy’s death, he 
would have pronounced this a “ supplementary pseudo-presentiment ”, and 
might have added something about a “ moderately critical and friendly 
member of the family, who has again and again discussed the great 
marvel with its original hero” (518) until she really thinks she remembers 
his telling it before the tragedy. Even a philosopher, however, has no 
right to uphold his theory by evidence manufactured out of imaginative 
pictures, and Prof. Royce might have admitted this on learning that Mr. 
Burns, so far from discussing the previous dream with his wife, so avoided 
the whole matter on account of her feelings that he never told her of the 
subsequent dream at all. And he certainly, by his own admission regard- 
ing the letter, quoted above, would have admitted that the entry in the 
diary makes the “ hypothesis inapplicable” in this case. (Unless it were 
claimed that “ probably” Mr. Burns felt it “in his bones” that something 
was going to happen requiring a pseudo-presentiment, and so broke his 
daily habit of years by leaving blank the small section of his pocket diary 
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has, not one but two major coincidences to deal with, a dream 
sixteen hours before the event, and a dream within forty minutes 
after the event, if not partly contemporaneous : and that the plaus- 
ibility of the chance explanation is, as a mathematical fact, im- 
mensely decreased. Bringing all the factors into one survey, he 
will not fail to observe that neither dream so proximate in point 
of time is uncertain in content, that Otway was meant, that a 
disaster was to happen or had happened to Otway; while the 
earlier one precisely prefigured death, and death from an 
automobile. 


Il. A SERIES OF DREAM PICTURES COINCIDING WITH 
AFTER EVENTS AND SCENES. 


The following statement was made by Mrs. Cora B. Doty, on 


November 23, 1915, and typographically recorded from her lips 
by Miss Tubby : 


“On the night of Monday, Oct., 189 *, I dreamed that I was in 1 
strange place, and I saw, coming toward me, a team of horses rearing 


allotted to the day, in order that after he should have the pseudo-presenti- 
ment of the dream, he might in some somnambulic condition fill the 
blank and have another pseudo-presentiment that he had written the entry 
on the date printed over it!) 

But if there are cases of this type which are provably not pseudo- 
presentiments (and there are many others as well established as this) it 
becomes very probable that many of the previously suspected cases are 
not so either, but that the dreams, etc., really did precede the events, as 
the witnesses declare. It was reasonable enough for scientific men to 
dispute the claim that there were gorillas, but after Du Chaillu had actu- 
ally brought gorillas, or their skins, before the eyes of the scientists, it 
would have been absurd for them to contend that at least there existed no 
other gorillas than the proved specimens. But many a wiseacre, with 
the inveterate “ will to disbelieve’, is acting precisely after this analogy 
in more than one field of psychical research. 

* Mrs. Doty was unable at the time to fix the exact year, but after- 
wards wrote that it was 1895. It will be noted that she says the dream 
took place on Monday, Oct. 1, and the mother says the same thing. But 
the mother names 1894 as the year, and must be correct, as October Ist 
of 1894, but not of 1895, did fall on Monday. It is, of course, easy to be 
in error about a particular year, though the event itself is clear in mem- 
ory. The error in regard to the year tends no more to invalidate the 
story of the dream than it does to invalidate the fact of the accident and 
death. 
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and plunging. My next impression was that my brother-in-law was 
limp and hurt, and it happened just in front of a house that sat way 
back in the grounds with a long line of trees leading up to it. The 
house was white with green blinds. My next experience in the dream 
was that I seemed to be in that house and some strange lady took me 
into a room, and there I saw my brother-in-law laid out as if he was 
sort of wound in a winding-sheet and with something around his 
head. He was lying in the room off the left of the hall as I entered. 
The winding sheet was white. As I went toward him, my brother- 
in-law seemed to rise up in the undertaker’s stretcher where he was 
lying, and throw his arms around me and fall to dancing with me. 
He twirled around and round and round and was as happy as he 
could be. 

I didn’t remember just what happened after that, but the next 
thing I seemed to know in the dream was that I saw my sister lying 
in bed, very pale. The room was upstairs and toward the rear of 
the house. The room and the bed and my sister I saw very distinctly. 

In the morning I got up and recalled.the circumstances so clearly. 
I was very much depressed and felt very badly, for a dream of rear- 
ing horses always gives me warning of coming calamity, as has hap- 
pened many times in my life. I felt sure something dreadful was 
going to happen to one or the other or both of them. I went down to 
the breakfast table and told what a horrible dream I had had. Mr. 
Doty made rather light of it and said I so often dreamed horrid 
dreams. Later in the day my mother came over and I told her that 
I had had such a disagreeable dream and I was afraid something had 
happened in Averill Park, where my sister and her husband lived. I 
myself had never been to Troy or to Averill Park, in my life, and 
knew nothing of that section of the country from experience. 

The following morning another sister of mine came, between 5 
and 6 o’clock in the morning, as we had no telephone service in our 
little town and no telegraph office open at night, and she found us all 
still in bed. When she came into my room, I said at once, ‘ Some- 
thing has happened at Averill Park.’ She handed me out a telegram 
to read, which stated that my brother-in-law had been killed and my 
sister badly injured. 

I then told my sister who brought the telegram all about my 
dream and I insisted that if I were to go there I would be able to find 
the house of the people where my brother and sister had been taken 
in. The telegram said who had taken them in, or was signed by the 
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family, my.memory is not quite clear on that point, but I knew the 
name was Fonda, and I started out by an early train for their home. 
My husband and my sister were uncertain that I ought to go all alone 
to find it, but I was the only one who could be spared at once, and I 
knew I should have no trouble if I once got to Troy, for I should 
just ask for an Averill Park car and know the house at once when | 
reached it. 

I have forgotten to mention in the account of my dream, that 
after I saw my sister lying injured I seemed to see a hearse and fun- 
eral carriages winding in and out around the place, not coming 
straight along a road, but winding about. 

On taking an Averill Park car, I inquired of the conductor if his 
car passed Mr. Fonda’s place, where the accident occurred yesterday ; 
he said that it passed right by it. He said he would let me know 
when we got there, and I told him it wouldn’t be necessary, as I 
should know the place when I reached it. I heard men in the car 
and ladies too speaking about the terrible accident that had happened 
out on the road yesterday, but I did not feel inclined to speak to 
them about it or ask for any information, tho I think it was stupid of 
me not to have done so, for I might have heard something that we 
never have learned concerning it at all. Instead I sat very still and 
watched both sides of the road, as I did not know on which side to 
look for the house. I knew it from a distance as soon as I set eyes 
upon it, and signalled the conductor to stop there for me. I found 
from that point on that everything was just as I had dreamed. I 
could have found my way into the room where my brother-in-law 
lay and upstairs to where my sister was without the guidance of the 
strange lady of my dream, who appeared of the same size and gen- 
eral appearance as I had dreamed, also. My brother-in-law’s body 
lay under a white sheet that corresponded to the shroud or winding 
sheet of my dream, and his head proved to be bandaged as I had 
dreamed, for it had been cut by his being hurled out of his carriage 
when the horses reared and plunged and broke a rein. Everything 
else was so true to the dream that I should not have been at all sur- 
prised or startled had my brother-in-law really risen up from his 
stretcher and thrown his arms about me. It would have been a nat- 
ural thing for him to do, as we had always been very fond of one 
another. I found my sister very weak and pale in the room upstairs, 
for she too had been badly injured. It was months before she was 
able to use her legs and feet. 
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When we removed the body of my brother-in-law the hearse and 
our carriages did wind past the back of the house by a road that led 
thence out to the main road. 

My sister and my children and my mother are still living and can 
corroborate the account of my dream in advance of the occurrence, 
as I told it to them. 

I have had lots of bad dreams and I would remember in the 
morning that there was something bad about them, but by the time | 
am dressed I couldn’t tell you a thing about them. But dreams that 
stay by me distinctly and annoy me always lead me to write immedi- 
ately for information as to how the persons are of whom I have 
dreamed. I have recently had a dream of my missionary daughtér 
in India which annoys me in this way and I have written to ask her 
whether she has had tonsilitis and a feverish face lately, as I dreamed 
I saw her in a plaid dress such as she wore when about 12 and her 
face and lips were hot when I kissed her good-night in the dream, 


and I thought she must be going to have tonsilitis again, as she often 
used to.” 


Wyomince, N. J., Dec. 12, 1915. 
My Dear Miss Tussy:—Am so sorry not to have written the 
date to you before, but really did not realize how the time was flying. 
1895 was the date (see note, page 68). 
Yours very truly, 
Cora B. Dory. 


Dec. 18, 715. 
This is to certify that I, the undersigned, heard my daughter, 
Mrs. Doty, tell of her dream, about the death of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Miller, on Monday, Oct. Ist, 1894, and his death occurred Oct. 
2nd, at 5 P. M., 1894, in nearly every detail as dreamed. 
Mrs. E. M. Brown, 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 


Dec. 18, 715. 
Miss Tuspsy, 
Dear MapaAm :—Yours of Nov. 30, to my mother, Mrs. Brown, 
received, and hope you will pardon delay in replying 
slip which she had signed. 





am enclosing 
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I also heard the dream, on the morning I went to notify my sister, 
Mrs. Doty; her first words were, “ Oh! my dream!” and then she 
told me of it; but my mother lived in the same town and near her, 
and had heard it the day before. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. E. H.) Newiie A. Harrison. 


RemMARKs. (1) Mrs. Doty claims to have had a dream which 
presented four pictures ; (a) Horse rearing in front of a described 
house and grounds; a particular man hurt. 


(b) A room in the house; the man lying dead with a sheet 
about him and his head bound; he rises and dances around the 
room with her, seeming happy. 

(c) Another room in the house, upstairs and in the rear, the 
man’s wife—her sister—lying in bed very pale. 

(d) <A funeral procession proceeding on the grounds in a 
winding direction. 

According to her, all four of these dream pictures were after- 
wards enacted ; the first the following day, the second and third 
on the day after that (except for the concluding feature of picture 
b), and the fourth on the day of the funeral. If this is true, it is 
hardly supposable so great a degree of fidelity in the reproduction 
of complex scenes could come about by mere chance. 

(2) But was the correspondence between the dream and the 
facts so close as Mrs. Doty testifies? Though no one, even the 
most critical, who has a dream of this character and of vividly 
realistic tone, ever doubts his.own ability to report it with fair 
accuracy, yet we doubt such ability in anyone else, and in some 
cases are no doubt justified. Mrs. Doty’s mother testifies that 
Mr. Miller’s death occurred “ in nearly every detail as dreamed ”’. 
This is a meagre and inadequate wording, but it is fair to under- 
stand it as signifying that at the time the correspondence between 
the dream and the events was observed to be very close. Mrs. 
Harrison's corroboration is not precisely clear in its wording, but 
it is evident from it that she had read her mother’s statement of 
the fulfilment of the dream and means to express approval of it. 
And certainly the corroborators would have heard the objective 
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facts, not only from Mrs. Doty, but from the injured sister and 
others. 


(3) If the theory of “ pseudo-presentiment ”’ is to be tried 
out, we have to suppose that the emotion of the bad news brought 
forth, not a single progeny but triplets. Not only does Mrs. Doty 
believe that she had the vivid dream and remember it “ very 
clearly ” in the morning, but that she told it to Mr. Doty, who 
made light of it, and to her mother, that morning, and before she 
read the telegram the next day gave her sister to understand that 
she had had notice of the news which it contained. Her mother 
believes that she heard Mrs. Doty tell her the dream before the 
accident had occurred, much less the news of it arrived. A sister 
believes that when she went to Mrs. Doty with the telegram, the 
latter’s first words were “ O, my dream!’ Can we credit that all 
three are self-deceived? Then there was the journey to the house 
and recognition of it. It cannot be said in this as in some other 
cases that when the place was pointed out the emotion produced 
the illusion of having dreamed it all before, for no one, says Mrs. 
Doty, pointed out the house, but she recognized it from a distance 
by its similarity and the similarity of the line of trees running 
up to it with what she had seen in her dream, and signalled the 
conductor to stop. To compass this fact one would have to tack 
an epi-cycle to the “‘ pseudo-presentiment ”’ cycle. 

(4) The evidence is not in its best possible shape, in that there 
were a number of sources of information which were not pumped. 
There should have been a clearing up of the discrepancy in regard 
to the date, fuller statements from both the corroborators, a state- 
ment from or interview with Mr. Doty, an effort to find and in- 
terview the Fonda family, etc. But the getting together of evi- 
dence stopped at just the point that the time and means of the 
investigators of the Society compelled them to stop seeking it. 
There is no sign of reluctance on the part of Mrs. Doty to have 
her story tested to the uttermost. If a fuller investigation of 
some cases reported would have weakened them, it is certain that 
renewed investigation of interrupted cases has not infrequently 
greatly strengthened them. Many interesting claims have to go 
in an incomplete or utterly inconclusive state, from lack of pres- 
ent means to investigate them. 
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III. A DREAM AND SCENES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Experience of Mrs. W. B. Holland, 3810 Broadway, New 
York. Written April 25, 1912. 


On Thursday, Jan. 9, 1908, I left St. Louis for New Orleans on 
the Illinois Central railroad en route to Havana, Cuba, where my 
husband had gone to become the managing editor of the Havana 
Post. I was accompanied by Mrs. Mary N. Sears, of River Street, 
East Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada, a snow-haired lady past sixty years 
old, who was going to Havana to visit her brother, Millard F. 
Mitchell, who had lived in Havana several years and was chief en- 
gineer for the Havana Brewing Company. Our train left St. Louis 
about noon on a bright, sunny day. We sat facing each other in the 
steeping car and about an hour after we left St. Louis I asked Mrs. 
Sears if I had been asleep. She seemed surprised and said that I 
ought to know if I had been sleeping or not. I told her that it 
seemed to me that I had taken a nap and had seen, as if in a dream, 
lots of swampy, low lands, covered with water and with homes de- 
serted and cattle and other live stock almost famished. Then there 
was an awful storm and the whole world looked dark while I could 
hear the wind howl. As suddenly as the storm came up it faded 
away and I saw an entirely different scene of great beauty—the 
water and sky had an unusual blue and the sun shining over the sea 
so brightly it hurt my eyes. 

Mrs. Sears remarked that if I had dreamed all that I must have 
been asleep, though she had not noticed it, though she was sitting 
facing me. 

We reached New Orleans Friday about noon and that afternoon 
there was a heavy rain. Saturday, Jan. 11, we left New Orleans for 
Havana on the Southern Pacific steamer Chalmette. Going down 
the Mississippi river we passed flooded regions that were like those 
I had seen in my dream or vision the day before, though the re- 
semblance did not occur to me at the time, as the dream had slipped 
from my mind. 

We entered the Gulf of Mexico about 4 o’clock and immediately 
encountered a terrific storm. The boat tossed about so that it took 
almost an hour to drop our pilot. Passengers began going to their 
staterooms and nearly all became seasick. The stateroom assigned 
to Mrs. Sears and me was in what was called the Annex, and to 
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reach it we had to go out on deck. This was dangerous in the storm, 
and we were advised to remain in the main saloon. Another pas- 
senger permitted Mrs. Sears to share her stateroom, but I spent all 
Saturday night, Sunday and Sunday night on a small divan or settee 
at the head of the main companionway. The Chalmette was driven 
far out of her course and was several hours late reaching Havana 
Monday. The ship’s officers said ‘iat we were in the worst storm 
for several years. Many horses on the lower deck were thrown and 
had their legs broken and were shot and thrown overboard. For a 
time it seemed the ship would founder and many passengers were 
praying. Singularly enough Mrs. Sears did not get seasick. Sev- 
eral passengers had severe falls and were badly hurt. During all this 
time I did not see Mrs. Sears. She remained in her berth most of 
the time. : 

We reached Havana about 1 o’clock Monday and I learned that 
the storm had flooded much of the city, causing loss of life and 
heavy financial damage. As we passed Morro Castle the waves 
were still beating up to the foot of the lighthouse, and a few days 
later I saw where a considerable section of the castle had been de- 
stroyed by the waves, which at times had thrown spray as high as the 
top of the lighthouse. 

During the first few days after my arrival in Havana I spent my 
time in the business section of the city. The next Sunday my hus- 
band said we would go out to the suburbs, and we took a car for 
Vedado. He told me not to look out of the car window until he said 
the word, as there was a bit of scenery that he wanted me to see from 
exactly the right spot. When he told me to look I turned my head, 
and as I did so exclaimed: “ Why, I have seen that before!” Then 
it dawned on me that I could not possibly have seen it and, like a 
flash, the dream or vision I had on the train came back to me. I 
was looking on the exact scene that had appeared in my vision, the 
blue water and blue sky and brilliant sun being exactly what I had 
described to Mrs. Sears. 

That afternoon we went to Mr. Mitchell’s home, and I asked 
Mrs. Sears if she remembered the dream I had on the train soon 
after leaving St. Louis. “ Indeed I do”, she answered, “ and during 
that awful storm I remembered that the dream had a pleasant ending 
or I would have been badly frightened. As it was I was not scared 
at all, for I was certain that we would live through the storm and 
would reach Havana safe.” 
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I saw that beautiful bit of seascape from the seawall of Vedado 
several times while living in Havana, and it always brought back 
the vision that I saw ten days before | saw the actuality. I might 
add that my husband had seen the spot soon after he reached Havana 
and several days before I left St. Louis, and that its beauty had made 
a decided impression on him, and he then planned to show it to me 
on my arrival. 


EMELINE HOLLAND. 


Mrs. Sears, being applied to at the address given by her 
friend,—Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan,—replied under date of May 
27 19]2- 

a/, ~-. 


James H. Hystop, 


Dear Sir :—Yours of the 23rd to hand, regarding a dream which 
my friend, Mrs. Holland, had about our Cuban trip. I am extremely 
sorry that I can be of very little material assistance in this matter, 
for, beyond the fact that she stated several times that it was just 
like her dream, I cannot remember anything more definite, nor do I 
remember where it was on our trip that she made allusion to it 
Trusting this may prove satisfactory, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Mary R. Sears. 


Remarks. (1) This is the same type of alleged dream as that 
of Mrs. Doty (No. II), since it consists of three pictures, (a) a 
flooded district, (b) a severe storm, (c) a beautiful seascape, all 
of a definite character, and corresponding to three scenes actually 
witnessed in the course of the next ten days. (2) That one 
should have, following the glow of emotion on witnessing a 
beautiful scene, the feeling that she had seen it before somewhere, 
sometime, in a dream or otherwise, is understandable, and there 
are valid data of the kind. But that a sane person should, from 
such a stimulus, have a pseudo-memory of having witnessed not 
only this beautiful scene but two preceding disagreeable ones, in 
some kind of a subjective state experienced on a particular day and 
hour, in a particular place, and of having at that hour and place 
had a particular conversation with a particular person about it, is 
quite a different matter, not so easily understandable, and if there 
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are proved data to show that it is credible we would all be glad to 
have the data brought forward. (3) It is unfortunate that the 
memory of Mrs. Sears regarding the matter was, at the time she 
was applied to, so dim. But (a) Mrs. Holland, by her manner 
of narration and her furnishing the address of her friend, had 
every appearance of expecting that the latter would remember 
not only that the dream had been told her on the train but also 
that she had been comforted in the storm by remembering that 
the dream came out happily; (b) It is not strange that after four 
years, the memory of a lady nearly seventy years old should not 
retain the details; (c) Mrs. Sears does remember that Mrs. Hol- 
land had a dream on the Cuban trip, and that Mrs. Holland sev- 
eral times said that something was just like her dream—that is, 
so far as Mrs. Sears remembers anything, she supports her 
friend’s statement. No doubt she would be inclined to want to 
back up her friend, if she could do so honestly, and right here, 
perhaps, there is the most likelihood of a pseudo-memory being 
involved in the case. (4) But even at that, there remairis Mrs. 
Holland’s own clear, sane statement, her confident appeal to Mrs 
Sears (who might have remembered whatever was vital pro or 
con), and the formidable burden that the pseudo-presentiment 
theory, as applied to Mrs. Holland, would have to carry. 


IV. A DREAM(?) COINCIDING WITH A DEATH. 


This experience is provisionally regarded a dream, because, 
although the subject of it states that she was awakened during 
the progress of it, neither she nor her witness abstain from that 
title, thus seeming to betray a little uncertainty. 

Although there are reasons why the authors of the letters 
cannot be divulged, it is a pity that this is the case, since they are 
favorably known to the Society. 





, August 23, 1912. 
To Mr. Hystop, 

Dear S1r:—The following quotation from my friend, Miss C. 
J., of [“ somewhere in” Europe, which we will call] Paris, France, 
will explain why I am writing you. 


She writes, “ If you have no objection to my writing out the cir- 
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cumstances, without names of course, I should like to forward them 
to the Society for Psychical Research, or perhaps you would write 
yourself to Mr. Hyslop, President Psychical Research Society, New 
York.” 

Miss J. refers to an experience I had while at her home in Paris 
last winter. 

I retired as usual one evening with an untroubled mind. After 
lying awake some time the impression came to me that a member of 
my family was very ill. This feeling lasted for hours, gradually 
deepening to a certainty that death was visiting my home. It could 
not have been more real or painful if physically I saw it all with the 
additional pain of looking on helpless across an impassible barrier. 

In the morning I told Miss J. that I must leave for home at once. 
She was impressed with my reason, but advised not being over hasty. 

After a few days, news came of mother’s death, following a short 
illness. Later I learned that it was during her last hours I had lain 
awake suffering so. During her conscious hours she longed to have 
me with her. My sister wrote that she could not be quite reconciled 
to our separation. .-. .* You are welcome, sir, to make any 
use you please of the facts, but on condition that no names are 
mentioned. 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Miss) M. E. 


* At this point Miss E. relates an incident coming under her notice, as 
follows: 

“Tf the experience will be of interest a similar one which came to an old 
English friend a few nights later may be equally so. 

“Miss X joined me in Paris for a winter in France. I called on her one 
afternoon and on finding her in bed trying to make up for a wakeful night 
was on the point of leaving, but she asked me to remain, as she had a strange 
dream to relate. 

“ She was so sure it meant something that she wished to tell it to someone 
she knew before receiving home letters. 

“In the dream her room was filled with the odor of a decaying body. A 
woman appeared beside her and motioned her to follow. She arose, followed 
her guide from her room, across a hall and into another room. There she 
saw a body stretched entirely covered with a sheet. 

“She awoke startled, turned on the light and looked at her watch. The 
next letter from her mother brought the sad news of the death of an old 
friend and neighbor in Harrowgate. Death occurred during the hour of her 
dream.” 
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, Oct. 1, 1912. 
To Mr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 

My Dear S1r:—As far as I can I shall answer questions you en- 
closed with yours of August thirty-first. 

1. My mother died on January 20, 1912 [newspaper obituary en- 
closed] at about 8 p. mM. My dream was according to time in Paris, 
France, a few hours later. As far as I can remember, I retired 
about ten and it would be probably an hour or two later the dream 
commenced. It was too real and agonizing an experience to me to 
leave room for a thought of time. 








2. As I have said, I was in Paris, France. My mother died at 
the home of my sister in —-———-, Connecticut, with whom she had 
been living for about a year. (My sister is Mrs. —————, wife of 
Dr. , of , Conn.) 


3. As Miss J. is a member of the Psychical Research Society, 
and as it was at her request I wrote you, I am quite sure she would 
be glad to confirm what I have told you. The address is —-————. 

4. My mother had been a confirmed invalid since suffering from 
a shock about eight years before her death, but was in her usual 
state of health about the house and able to keep up light duties until 
her last illness, which commenced on January 16th, four days before 
her death. 

5. Answer has been given in replying to question ... 

6. There was no peculiar bodily sensation as far as I can re- 
member [during the related experience]. 

7. No [In answer to the question whether she had ever had 
personal knowledge of other cases of the kind]. 

8. No, there are reasons which I believe would make it unwise 
to bring this matter to the attention of other members of my family. 
| Knowing how prejudice will operate in families to make members 
unwilling even to listen to obnoxious facts by the member who has 
experienced them, much less make any statement which could bolster 
up “ superstition ”, we can imagine what Miss E. means. ] 

9. I am writing Miss J. today and will inform her of your 
wishes. I am sure that she will be willing to write you, but unless 
she herself mentioned it to someone there is no one else in Paris 
who knows of it. 


Yours very truly, 
M. E. 
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Boston, Jan. 11 [1913]. 

Dear Mr. Hystor:—lI must apologize to you and to myself for 
having failed to mail my reply to your note of Oct. 4th, inquiring 
about an experience which Miss E. had while staying in my house in 
Paris, France, where she was then in charge of —————. I have 
only now discovered the omission, finding my letter in a portfolio. 
Now let me make amends. As far as I know I am the only person 
to whom Miss E. spoke of the dream, or waking vision, which led 
her at once to tell me that she must return home as soon as she 
could be spared from our household. She said she was sure that 
something had occurred to require her presence at home, probably 
the death of her mother. She heard of this event in fact nearly three 
weeks later, the family having withheld the news, and she then or 
later made inquiry which proved that the date coincided with her 
experience. Miss E. is a very intelligent, earnest and truthful 
woman, and you can entirely rely upon her account of an event 
which stirred her deeply at the time. 

[Remainder of letter irrelevant. | 
Sincerely yours, 


C.J. 


Remarks. (1) After noting the evident intelligence and 
education of the reporters, the reader will not fail to observe the 
strength of the corroboration. Miss E. was living under the same 
roof with Miss J., heard her tell her experience the next morning 
and declare that she must go home, dissuaded her from hastv 
action, and waited with her until the news came nearly three 
weeks later. Perhaps some are capable of believing that these 
supposed memories, stretching over three weeks, were really 
“ pseudo-presentiments ”, stimulated by the arrival of the news 
of Miss E.’s mother. (2) The strength of Miss E.’s emotion 
during her experience seems to have been very marked, and there 
seemed to be no reason for it, since she had retired “ with an un- 
troubled mind”. (3) She felt at the time that it signified that 
a member of her family was ill, and gradually the conviction took 
possession of her that a death was then taking place in her home. 
(4) The mother died at about 8 p. M. At that hour in Connecti- 
cut it was about 2 a. Mm. in the city where the two friends were. 
Since Miss E. retired, she thinks, about 10 p. M., began to be 
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overpowered with emotion an hour or two later, and remained in 
this condition for hours, the experience must have coincided with 
her mother’s last hours, and very likely lasted until beyond her 
decease. (5) There appears to have been no reason why Miss 
E..’s thoughts and fears should have been excited in reference to 
her mother. The latter was not well, to be sure, and known not 
to be well, but so far as known to the daughter she was as well as 
she had been for eight years. (6) Whether, all the factors of 
this case taken into consideration, it is more reasonable to hold 
that the coincidence was due to chance, or to some supernormal 
agency acting upon the mind of the daughter, is the question. 


V. DREAM CORRESPONDING IN DETAIL TO A SUBSEQUENT 
RAILWAY DISASTER. 


SAILEY StT., PittsBpurGH, May 11, 1909. 

My memory for dates is not good, and I would not at this writing 
be able to place that of the dream which I am about to relate—not 
having at hand the account of the tragedy which took place the next 
day—but for two facts ; that I remember with absolute certainty that 
I went to Yonkers, N. Y., the next day (the day of the tragedy), 
that being the only time of my life that I made a specific trip to that 
town, and that I was in the habit of keeping a daily memorandum of 
expenses, which memorandum, after considerable search, I have just 
found. The entries for Jan. 8-9, 1902, give my expenses for railroad 
and trolley fares to and from Yonkers, and the expenses of meals 
and one night’s lodging there. The dream, then, was on the night 
following the day of Jan. 7th, 1902. I can only infer the hour of 
the dream. I seldom went to bed before midnight, and while I 
cannot remember specifically regarding that night, the chances are 
20 to 1 that I followed my custom. I usually rose from 7 :00 to 7 :30. 
The dream occurred some time after retiring, I would say toward 
morning, but of this I am not certain. 

I dreamed that I was at the entrance of a railway tunnel—and by 
this I mean, not that I afterwards reasoned from the picture in my 
memory, or from after events read backward into the dream that it 
was a tunnel, for I clearly recognized it as such in the dream itself, 
just as one would recognize a tunnel in reality. I recognized it as a 
tunnel, but not as any particular tunnel. I seemed to be standing at 
one side, but with no definite idea just where, except that all was 
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visible to me as in front and a little to the left. I saw a train on the 
track, and then, suddenly and to my horror, another train dashed 
into it. I saw cars crumple up and pile up together, and out of the 
wreck and: debris arose the cries, sharp and agonized, of wounded 
persons. I could distinctly see some pinned under the wreckage. 
Then other persons hurried up, and seemed to be occupied in trying 
to get the imprisoned persons clear. And then, something else hap- 
pened,—it was very clear to me then and when I woke and for a 
long while after that, but the lapse of time has made it uncertain 
whether it was fire or scalding steam and hot water from the boiler. 
I feel very sure it was one or the other that added a new horror to 
the scene, and I very certainly remember that the victims cried out 
with still more agonizing screams when it burst out upon them. It 
must have been at this point that I woke, for the dream cuts off 
sharply at this point. I was much under the spell of it after 1 woke; 
it seemed like a real experience both as to vividness and coherence, 
and I told it to Mrs. Prince before rising, with detail that is now 
impossible. What I have related above is all that I can now be abso- 
lutely sure of, except that whatever it was in the dream that caused 
the final horror, scalding steam or fire, corresponded with the fact in 
the real tragedy of the next day. Mrs. Prince and I both re- 
marked it. 

It was during the forenoon, and I think early in the forenoon 
following the dream that a tunnel collision occurred in New York 
city which, so far as my dream went, reproduced it. I do not rely 
upon my memory of the dream itself, after seven years, for the at- 
testation of this fact, but also upon my clear recollection of what 
my wife and I both said as to the correspondence, after we read the 
newspaper accounts. The dream I do not remember as to its details, 
certainly, farther than I have stated it, and my memory of the news- 
paper reports of the disaster is also not clear as to detail, as I have 
never read them since a few days after the facts. But you can easily 
consult some newspaper file, if the matter is sufficiently of interest 
I know that there were quite a number killed and wounded. 

I never assumed that the dream was prophetic, but could not 
help being struck by the coincidences involved: 1. A collision, of 
railway trains. 2. In a tunnel (and I think that tunnel collisions 
have been relatively rare. If statistics on this point are available 
they would be of interest). 3. The fact that a number of persons 
were injured and pinned in the wreck (since many collisions have 
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stopped short of that). 4. The breaking out of an added horror, 
whether of steam or fire. 5. The occurrence of the disaster within 
twelve, and, I think the facts will show, within eight hours after the 
dream. 6. The fact that the collision took place within about 
seventy-five miles of the place where I lived and dreamed (I ought 
to have before stated that I lived in New Haven, Conn.) which 
surely made the coincidence more remarkable than if it had been in 
one of the numerous tunnels hundreds or thousands of miles away 
in our vast country. The fact that the tunnel was one I had fre- 
quently passed through adds nothing to the coincidence, considering 
that I was in the habit of traveling in all directions, longer or shorter 
distances, in those years. 

Was there any fact of my late experience or in my plans which 
may ‘have caused me to dream of a tunnel? I have already said that 
the dream did not Jocalize the tunnel. But the above statement that 
I had frequently passed through the New York tunnel would make 
it seem likely that I had done so several times, or at least once, di- 
rectly before the dream, and that this might have caused the tunnel 
feature. I find from my diary of expenses that I had been to New 
York just twice in the previous three months (Oct. 14, to Hartford ; 
Oct. 17, Westerly, R. I. ; Oct. 24, Hartford ; Oct. 30, New York City; 
Nov. 11, Hartford; Nov. 15, Springfield, Mass. ; Nov. 22, Hartford ; 
Nov. 28, Hartford; Dec. 2, Hartford; Dec. 5, New London; Dec. 7, 
Bridgeport ; Dec. 11, Bridgeport ; Dec. 12, Bridgeport ; Dec. 14, New 
York City; Dec. 17, Hartford; Dec. 24, Guilford and Branford; 
Dec. 25, Bridgeport; Dec. 30, Short Beach; Dec. 31, Madison and 
Wallingford) once on Oct. 31, and again Dec. 14, respectively about 
ten and three weeks previously. Subsequently to the latter of these 
journeys I had taken five other railroad trips, as the above paren- 
thesis shows. So there seems to be nothing in that clue. But what 
about my plans? Was I not thinking of going to Yonkers the next 
day, and did I not expect to go to the Grand Central Station in con- 
nection with that journey? Most emphatically, no! I expected to 
go to Bridgeport only, between which place and New Haven is no 
tunnel that I remember. I left the house with that intention, and 
finding that I must go to Yonkers, asked an attorney in Bridgeport 
to telephone my wife, so that she would not be alarmed at my non- 
return at the time expected. He forgot to do this, and my wife was 
in a state of great alarm through the following night, the more so 
on account of my dream, although she knew that I could not have 
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been in the tunnel disaster. I left Bridgeport at or a little after noon, 
I think, and proceeded part way by train, I think, but am not sure, to 
New Rochelle, and from that point cut across the railroads by trolley 
to Yonkers, spending the night there, and returning the next day. 
The dream had no influence whatever upon my route. 

As I have already said, I have never regarded this more than a 
dream involving a number of coincidences. If I am to have a pro- 
phetic dream, it would be desirable to have one that would be of 
some use. I am now looking from my study window upon boats 
dragging for human bodies in the Ohio River, where a few days ago 
23 persons were drowned. If I could have had a dream showing 
that disaster, which has bereaved some of my people, before it oc- 
curred! Still, it is not what is desirable, but what is, that we are 
looking for. But clairvoyance of a complex of facts which do not 
yet exist but are still in the future would require an enormous mass 
of evidence, I would suppose, in order to overcome its initial 
incredibility. 

WALTER F. PRINCE. 

Of course, if the feature of the tunnel were accounted for, there 
would still be the other features, and the coincidences with the after 
actualities. 


44 EF. 23rp St., NEw York, Oct. 13, 1917. 

Having come into the employ of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, in 1917, I found the report of my “tunnel dream ” in the 
files, and one day went to the Public Library and looked up the news- 
paper files to see what were the facts regarding the disaster. 

“In the gloom of Park Avenue tunnel,” says the New York 
Herald of Jan. 9, 1902, “ obscured by steam and smoke from passing 
trains, somebody blundered yesterday morning. Fifteen dead and 
nearly thirty crushed and maimed paid the price of one of the most 
heartrending casualties in the history of American railroading. 

“While the Danbury express, on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, stood stalled at Fifty-sixth street, awaiting orders to run 
into the Grand Central Station, at eighteen minutes past eight o’clock, 
the White Plains local, on the Harlem division of the New York 
Central, coming up behind, crashed through the rear cars of the 
Danbury train, crumpling them like cardboard, splintering the last 
like matchwood and carrying death and injury to nearly everyone of 
its three score of passengers. . . . Half way through the car 
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the engine ploughed its way before its headway was checked. And 
from the other end the second car came crashing back from the force 
of the collision. Into a space of about nine feet were crushed the 
dead and the dying, wedged in among the wreckage. The heap 
reached to the very top of the car, and, to add to the horror of it all, 
the steam hissed out from the shattered engine upon the pinned 
down unfortunates. And in the second car, also wrecked, were other 
victims. With the crash, which was heard a half mile away, the 
steam rose in clouds from the tunnel opening. . . . [Then, re- 
ferring to the rescuers, some of whom entered through the end of 
the tunnel, some through the top openings.| It was an appalling 
spectacle these strong men looked on, and they felt themselves 
hampered by the seeming impossibility of getting to work. The 
large axes had to be wielded carefully, lest further injury be in- 
flicted upon those already suffering. From some of the windows 
stretched limbs of those to whom death had come instantaneously, 
at others were men and women who begged piteously to be rescued, 
and above the sound of the steam, the shouts of those who crowded 
the street above, came the agonized cries of those in dire extremity. 
‘In all my experience,’ said the Chief, ‘I never saw a 
more appalling sight.’ ” 

“Hughes returned with a couple of axes”, says the Sun of the 
same date, “and he and Raffsky began to chop away the woodwork 
around the steam-pipes in the car, and just at that moment the pipes 
burst and covered them. [They retreated, but the woman they were 
trying to rescue was scalded to death.| One man is quoted as cry- 
ing: ‘ For God’s sake, tell the engineer to turn off the steam. I am 
roasting alive.’ . . . A moment later somebody cried that the 
car was on fire. Then for a few moments afterward I felt that all 
hope of rescue was in vain [said one of the passengers]. But after 
awhile I saw the firemen with buckets of water, and after a little the 
flames died out. . . . I can hear the cries of those men and 
women for help now, and it doesn’t seem as though I could ever get 
them out of my head.” 

Subsequently to making the above excerpts I was surprised to 
find that my original account of the dream does not state that the 
moving train struck the rear of the one standing in the tunnel.* This 


* A supplementary statement was later (in the same year) sent to the 
Society, and very likely the omission was there rectified. At any rate the 
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was the case. The dream, in its larger features (though not in its 
original wealth of details) is still clear as a mental moving-picture, 
and I hardly think that a real scene of the kind would have been 
more indelible. In that picture is one locomotive, and that is the one 
which dashes into the stationary cars. I have had but three dreams 
in my life of such vividness and emotional coloring that I have to 
resort to collateral circumstances (such as the memory of waking 
and relating them) in order to discriminate them from real waking 
experiences. 

It appears to me that two items should be added to the table of 
coincidences, making the list as follows: 


1. A collision of railway trains. 
2. Ina tunnel. 


3. At the tunnel entrance, “just at the mouth of the tunnel ”, 
says the World. 


4. A rear-end collision. 


5. The killing and injuring of people by the wreckage. 


’ 


6. ‘The added horror of “ steam or fire ”’. 


7. Temporal contiguity—the accident proving (now that the 
hour of it is ascertained) to have been not more than six, and prob- 
ably not more than four, hours after the dream. 


8. Comparative proximity of place. 


I am informed that there have been only three serious collisions 
in the New York Central tunnels of New York city in more than 
half a century; viz., that of Sept. 22, 1882, at 86th St., in which 2 
were killed and 20 injured; that of Feb. 20, 1891, at 84th St., in 
which 6 were killed and many injured ; and the worst of all on Jan. 
8, 1902, at 56th St., in which 15 were killed and 30 or more injured. 

W. F. Prince. 


Her statement of nine years earlier having disappeared, Mrs. 
Prince made another, without refreshing her memory by reading 
any of the documents or by conversation: 


statement contained some mathematical computations relative to the theory 
that the coincidences came about by chance. At the same time a statement by 
Mrs. Prince was sent. These have not been found among the files, and may 
have been lost in the mail. 
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FLUSHING, New York, Oct. 14, 1917. 

I was awakened one morning very early by my husband, Walter 
F. Prince, making a distressful noise, something like “oh! oh!” I 
awakened him and he told me he was having a dreadful dream. He 
saw a collision of two railroad trains in a tunnel. He described it in 
a very realistic manner. He saw men and women being taken from 
the débris, heard the moaning and groaning of the people, etc., and 
saw men using their axes cutting away the timbers, then ajfire broke 
out and it was dreadful. He said at breakfast, “If I was at all 
superstitious I would not leave town today”. He was going to at- 
tend a trial at Bridgeport, Conn., coming back in the evening to 
attend a lecture with me. At noon that day Mr. Sherman, who lived 
downstairs, called to me and said, “ There has been a dreadful acci- 
dent in the tunnel near New York”. He described it and I said 
with surprise, “ Dr. Prince dreamed that this morning just as you 
have described it.” That evening I went to the office to meet Dr. 
Prince. One of the officers came in and said, “I just got back from 
Bridgeport. Dr. Prince will be on the next train,” so I waited until 
it was too late for the lecture and returned home very much dis- 
turbed. I waited all night, not going to bed, thinking perhaps an- 
other accident had occurred. Early in the morning I went to the 
office and the Secretary called up the lawyer whom Dr. Prince was 
with ; he ’phoned back that he had sent Dr. Prince in a hurry to Yonk- 
ers; as he, Dr. Prince, did not have time to send message to his 
wife, he told him he would do so, but forgot it. 


LELIA C. PRINCE. 


REMARKS. ‘The compiler proposes in this case to drop the 
judicial attitude and to take up that of the critic, and to employ 
the usual methods of the determined critic all the more unspar- 
ingly because he and the reporter happen to be the same person. 
And though the Reporter (R) persists that he will talk back, 
which is not at all @ la mode, the Critic (C) will show him his 
place, if he cannot be persuaded to keep it. 

(C) The gentleman seems to be a fairly intelligent narrator, 
but he is probably inclined to superstition and to credulity, un- 
critical, and— 

(R) Is your assumption an example of the critical standards 
which you would recommend? You have no more right to tell 
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your readers that [ am probably intellectually color blind without 
offering proof than I have to tell them without proof that you are 
probably a train robber and bigamist. Besides, what difference 
does it make how superstitious I am if I really had the dream? 


It is the facts which I vouch for, not any particular explanation 
of the facts. 


(C) It is a suspicious circumstance that you did not mention 
that the collision seen in your dream was a rear-end one until 
after you looked up the papers and found out what the fact was. 

(R) Is it so uncommon a thing for one who is telling a series 
of real events to omit a feature or two, that it naturally implies 
unveracity when he afterwards supplies the omission? Is not the 
“leaving out ’’ of something by inadvertence so common, whether 
in court or out, as almost to be expected? There was no time 
within the intervening years that I had any doubt that the col- 
lision of the dream was a rear-end one, or that I would not have 
been surprised to find that this feature had not been included in 
the account. However, discard the feature if you like; there 
will still be seven coincidences to account for. Not that / care 
how you account for them. 


(C) It may be that when you heard of the tragedy the thought 
that you approached it so near in time and space (for you went 
to Yonkers that same day) and might have been in it, gave you 
the illusion that you had been in it, in the form of a dream. 


(R) Yes, and gave Mrs. Prince, during my absence, the il- 
lusion that I had been in it in the form of a dream which, after 
sundry “oh! ohs!” I related to her in the morning? That is, 
when apart and beyond reach of suggesting to each other, we had 
exactly corresponding illusions that I in the morning had related 
a certain dream, and made certain remarks about it at breakfast! 
Tell that to the marines. 


(C) It grates upon my nerves to hear such plebeian expres- 
sions. .I do not mean that the matter is as simple as that. You 
are probably subject to nightmares— 

(R) Haven't had one in thirty years. 

(C) Pray do not interrupt. I say to nightmares or bad 
dreams which so often accompany overeating— 


(R) But I am a light eater. 
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(C) This is most unseemly; how can I make my points if I 
am to be reined up like that? I repeat that you may be, and hap- 
pening to have a troublesome nightmare or dream that morning, 
and a pseudo-memory afterward, your wife’s recollection from 
frequently hearing you tell your illusion of a dream, has grad- 
ually accommodated itself. 


(R) I think you must be having a “ nightmare or dream ”, for 
it has no counterpart in reality. My wife has very few times 
heard me speak of the dream since the week in which it occurred, 
at such times has given perfectly consistent testimony, and if you 
think that she is inclined to shape her views or narrations by any- 
thing I say—you don’t know my wife. 

(C) But there is a manifest discrepancy between your state- 
ment and hers. You say that the accident was in New York, 
while she says “ near” New York. 

(R) Did you ever know of two honest and independent ac- 
counts of the same fairly complex train of events in which no 
slip appeared, of recollection, inference, inadvertence, etc.? The 
fact is, I think, that Mrs. Prince never informed herself as to the 
exact location of the disaster, any more closely than that it was 
somewhere in the region of New York City. Can you not see 
that this little “ discrepancy ” is an indication that her account 1s 
neither ‘‘ accommodated ” nor tampered with? 

(C) I submit that all this is very irregular. The narrator of 
any illegitimate, disreputable and outcast tale like this of the cor- 
respondences between a dream and after events is supposed to be 
silent after he has told it, and not to keep answering the critic, 
who can construct theories enough to dispose of it if only let 
alone. The reader will, I trust, consider well what I have said, 
disregarding the interruptions which under ordinary circum- 
stances would never have appeared. 


VI. FINDING A BOUNDARY-STONE IN A DREAM. 
Mortrarty, N. Mex., Feb. 14, 1915. 
Mr. WILLIAM BoonsE Douctas, Santa Fé, N. Mex. 


Dear Mr. Doucias:—I have had numerous dreams that came 
true. The first to my recletion was when I was about 15 years old. 
My grandmother and I was in the garden one morning about 10 or 
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1l a. M. getting vegistables for dinner. Just when we were through 
gathering them I says Grandma I dreamed I saw the ducks that ran 
off over by Bill Blacks swiming hole. She says Charley Wilson you 
go right over there and bring them home. I think they were probly 
2 to 5 rods from wher I saw them In my dream swiming the opsotid 
way from what I had saw them. They had bin gone for several 
dayes. This swiming hole was about quarter of a mile from home. 

Another time I was cultavting corn I droped my knife will 
coouldnt find It anywhere so that night I dreamed just where I had 
lost it at the end of the corn Rows I went and looked and shure 
enough it was there. It will be two years this coming April I and a 
fellow was getting read to go to the Manzinza Mt. Prospecting I 
dreamed we fond a nice looking Rock and we Broke it open and we 
fond a color. well I told them about it the day we was ready to 
start, so shure enough we fond the rock. 


My Famous Dream of 1914. 


I dreamed I fond a stone 3x 6x 12 with 1 mk on east and 5 on 
west, near a Pond of water on south east side, but some closer than 
where fond it. I told the boys at the breakfast table I dreamed I 
fond the stone marked 5 on west and 1 on east, and that was all that 
was said that I remember We all knoe this saved the Gov over 
$100.00 and noe telling How much more. I was the first to find the 
quarter corner, if you remember. I think if Mr Compton & Mr 
Dilles would of bin there in our shape and know what we were up 
against if we had of had to gone back to Nabors tank, they dam 
Nigh give me a penson wouldnt they ? 

If you should write any of these dreams up I would be glad to 
have several coppies. I will be glad to hear from you at any time. 


Your Friend, Cas. A. WILSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF U. S. SurvEYor GENERAL. 
SAnTA Fr, N. M., Feb. 24, 1915. 


Dr. JAMeEs H. Hystop [etc.] 
DEAR Sir :—Without knowing anything as to its value, I enclose 

for your consideration the letter of Mr. Charles A. Wilson relative 

to certain dreams of his which have subsequently come to pass. 
Mr. Wilson is truthful and reliable. Last fall he was employed 
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by me on a United States survey, as teamster and moundsman. We 
were experiencing much difficulty in finding any corners of the old 
survey, from which to initiate our work. Mr. Wilson dreamed of 
finding a corner, and related his dream at the breakfast table. That 
afternoon Mr. Wilson saw a stone, while driving, which he stopped 
and examined. It proved to be marked as a corner stone, but was 
so far from where the line was supposed to be that I refused to 
credit it. This was not the stone seen in the dream. Still being un- 
able to find the line, the following day I began a retracement at the 
marked stone, and half a mile to the east, we found the stone de- 
scribed by Mr. Wilson at the breakfast table the preceding day. 
Very respectfully, 
Ws. B. Douc ass, U.S. Surveyor. 


Morrarty, N. Mex., April 8, 1915. 
Mr. JAMEs H. Hystop, New York. 

DEAR Sir: This dream of a certen corner stone was in the four 
part of Sept last, and I left the partis the 20 day of Sept and I havent 
saw any of the partis since. But if you will write Mr Chas. S. 
Rawles, Santa Fe N. Mex. & T. D. Getzdinner of the U. S. Survey 
Santa Fe New Mex. probly they will remembr the insident. I 
dreamed I fond the corner stone on the south Boundery of the town- 
ship marked 5 markees on west and 1 on east, and two days 
later we fond it This was rather a remarkabl insident as Mr. Doug- 
las is total deff and of corse he dident hear my consvation at the 
breakfast tabl on that morning. I remarked to the boys that I 
dreamed that I fond that certin corner, and thought No more about 
it untill I fond it. I had a hard time convinsing Mr. Douglas that 
[ had fond a corner at all as we had just Retraced 13. ™% miles and 
had mised the town ship corner and we fond later that we we had 
missed the township corner 26 chanes one way and 57 the other, and 
he still dident believe that it was the township line untill we had went 
to the corner and Went North a mile, then he said we was Right. 
Mr Doglas was almost ™% mile back when I fond this corner. I 
gave him the signel he was so Pregestent he left his transit and came 
up with out it, then he went back and got the insterment and came 
up and by this time I had it written out on a pice of paper that this 
was the very corner that I had dreamed about; he shure laughed at 
me, as this was the first he New of the dream. Just then the Boys 
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all gathered arond and they all toled him that what I was telling him 
wasent a joke. From then on he sertenly thoght it was a remark- 
able deal. 

This corner that I fond had bin put ther in the 80 or befor dont 
just remembr what the field said. . . . {[Irrelevant.] . 
Hoping this above information is satisfactory and that it will meet 
with your approval, 


Very sinccerely, CHas. A. WILSON. 


SILVER City, NEw Mex., May 30, 1915. 
Mr. Cuas. A. WiLson, Moriarty, N. M. 

Drak CHARLIE: Your letter just received relative to a dream 
which occurred locating the cor. which we had unsuccessfully 
hunted for. 

As I recall the matter you told us one morning that in a dream 
you had discovered a corner which we were looking for and that it 
was near a road. 

When we started to work that morning I noticed that you stopped 
and examined a stone which was not the cor. and when we were 
returning that evening you stopped and looked at another stone dis- 
covering it to be the one which we were looking for. 

As some time has elapsed since this occurred I have forgotten 
the details but as I remember the affair this is the way it happened. 

As ever your friend, 


T. D. GETZENDAIMER. 


Mortarty, N. Mex., June 6, 1915. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 

Dear Sir: I will enclose Mr. T. D. Getzdanner letter for to cor- 
roborate my statment along with mr Douglas. Now if you want to 
print this dream you are at perfect liberty to use my Name in full as 
I think it is an honer. But be shur and send me a coppy of the 
Journal as I wont to keep it myself. I have written to the other boys 
But have got noe reply but any but this one. 

In the year 1913 Mr. Lee Tongeno and myself was going on a 
prospecting trip in Manzanna Mt. I dreamed I fond a color, which 
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we did, for the other party write Mr. Lee Tongeno, Moriarty N. 
Mex. 
Yours Very Respt. 
Cuas. A. WILSON. 


Remarks. (1) If Mr. Wilson dreamed that he found a stone 
with five marks on the west side and one on the east, and did find 
a stone so marked it was a very remarkable coincidence indeed. 
Unfortunately none of the witnesses is quite explicit enough. 
Even Mr. Wilson does not say expressly that the stone he found 
was marked as in the dream, though he probably means just this 
and thinks he has said it. Neither of the corroborating witnesses 
state that the stone of the dream was marked in this or in any 
particular manner. (2) But Mr. Douglass says that Wilson is 
truthful and reliable, and a man in the position of the former, ac- 
customed to deal with men, and aware what the prejudices are in 
relation to dreams, would perhaps not be likely to give this recom- 
mendation if he did not remember that Wilson had told the truth 
in this instance. And Wilson declares that the stone was marked 
as he describes. Mr. Douglass does say that they “ found the stone 
described by Mr. Wilson at the breakfast table the preceding 
day’. Since Mr. Douglass had Mr. Wilson’s letter before him 
as he wrote, this would seem to imply that even if he did not 
remember just the marking on the stone, he did remember that 
it was the same as it was reported to him that Wilson had de- 
scribed it to be. (4) Both Mr. Douglass and Mr. Getzendaimer 
agree with Wilson that the latter, who had the dream, was the one 
to find the stone. 

It is a pity that the facts were not reported at once, when all 
the witnesses were available, and the details were fresh in their 
memories. 


[To be continued. ] 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNICATION. 
(Continued. ) 


By James H. Hystop. 
IT. 
SITTINGS OF MR. W. 


The conditions as described in the first article and the general 
Introduction prevailed in this series of nine sittings. The special 
conditions were as follows. The gentleman was a retired surgeon 
of the United States Navy and lived about 100 miles from Boston. 
He had lived a specially quiet life in a country village and was 
little known outside his immediate neighborhood and a few friends 
surviving in the Navy. His interest in psychic research was 
not known save to a few friends. I did not know myself where 
he stopped in Boston during the sittings. He always met me at 
my hotel in the morning to go to the sittings. The psychic, of 
course, had never seen or heard of him, and at no time saw him 
during the experiments. He was admitted to the room after she 
had gone into the trance and left before she recovered from it. 
He sat behind her during the experiment so that she could not 
have seen him even if her eyes had been open or if she had been 
in a normal state. Not a word was uttered except such as the 
record indicates. 

It should be said that the sitter had a few sittings with Mrs. 
Chenoweth, when she was in New York in 1907. But she never 
saw him either in her normal state or in the trance while there. 
There were two or three allusions in this series which showed a 
knowledge of them, but it was some time before this came about, 
and the communicator was as much surprised to learn the fact as 
anyone could be. It was Starlight work that Mr. W. had in New 
York, but both the controls and the method in these sittings were 
different from Starlight’s, except in regard to the pictographic 
process. Nothing of importance came in the earlier Starlight sit- 
tings, except references to the special message whose contents 
we were seeking here, and a few other things. 

The sittings were held for a special purpose which will not be 
explained in this summary, since the facts bearing upon it have to 
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be omitted. They will be published in the proper place. But the 
evidence bearing in the usual manner upon the personal identity 
of a certain communicator and any connected person will find 
their place in the present summary. 

The reader will observe that the process is the pictographic or 
‘mental picture’ process. It was kept up until some time later 
in the year, when what is called the “ direct ” process was sud- 
denly substituted. The detailed record shows the effect of the 
process in the needed preliminary work of the controls. This can 
only be alluded to when necessary. 


INCIDENTS. 


The automatic writing opened with the apparent control of 
Jennie P. and G. P. combined. General talk supervened about the 
work that had no relation to the sitter or anything in particular, 
until the name Edward was given, then Harriet, a black chain 
made of ribbon thought to be connected with glasses, and then a 
reference to two homes for this Edward. 

[ knew an Edward as described, a slender man with a slight 
stoop, not tall as I thought he was, but the name Harriet had no 
meaning in that connection or any other for me. While the sitter 
knew an Edward, the facts did not fit him, and he knew no Har- 
riet that would in any way be relevant. If Harriet were a mistake 
for Margaret, as sometimes has occurred both through Mrs. Piper 
and Mrs. Chenoweth, it would have relevance in connection with 
the Edward I know. But there is no evidence of this mistake 
here. No verification of the chain and glasses was possible, nor 
is the reference to two homes evidential, tho it fitted the Edward 
whom I had in mind. 

That the control was sparring, so to speak, for time and op- 
portunity to do something for the sitter is indicated by the man- 
ner in which he opens the messages for the sitter, as follows: 


You have company and there are friends who came with him and 
I think some will communicate, if that is what you desire. 

(Yes, exactly.) 

The first spirit who seems eager to give a personal message is a 
woman. This woman is fair with blue eyes and rather plump and 
good size in figure and a very open and happy countenance. She 
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seems very close in the family as a mother or very near relative, 
but she has with her a younger man like a brother. I do not mean a 
brother to her but to him. Can you tell me if this is right ? 

(Yes.) [Sitter had indicated assent. ] 

Very well, I see this lady make a movement of tenderness and yet 
I have no words as yet. She was very clear and sure about her acts, 
never seems to make many false moves, if any, and her knowledge of 
these communications is all from our side. I would like to go back 
into the past and see if he can recall a few things which she 
shows me. 

(Good. ) 

I see a room and a company of people evidently met together for 
some joyous occasion, like a party or reception or wedding. There 
is a spirit of joy and happiness about this place. It is a house where 
there are several rooms opening into each other, and it seems to be in 
a place where there are open spaces and plenty of room, and yet it is 
not country or farm life, I think. If it is, there are near neighbors 
In this company I see this lady and a tall gentleman, whom I take to 
be her husband, and there is a tear in her eye, as she goes about 
among these happy people, because it means a separation for her 
from one of her own family. 

I see a letter S in connection with all this, as if S had something 
to do with it. This is some time ago, but it is one of the events in 
her past which she recalls vividly. 

(I understand. ) 

Ask him if he knows anything about Sarah? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assented. ] 


Inquiry of the sitter afterward brought out the fact that the 
description of the woman in this message exactly fitted the lady 
from whom he wished to hear. She was fair in complexion, had 
blue eyes, and was quite plump in form and was of a very happy 
disposition. She was not mother of the sitter, but was his niece, 
but was the mother of her own family. The sitter had been very 
fond of her. Her son was dead and it was perhaps he to whom 
the reference was made, and not a brother. Neither she nor the 
sitter had a deceased brother. 

The account of the party would fit the lady’s wedding, or a 
reception at a club to which her husband belonged and with whom 
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she had been at receptions there. But it is apparent from the 
general characteristics of the account that a wedding is meant or 
most apparently the intention of the control. It was very perti- 
nent to mention a farm and farm life in this connection, tho deny- 
ing that the event had any relation to that, as the lady was brought 
up and lived in the country and was connected with farm life. 
Sarah is the name of the sitter’s deceased sister. She had 
died some years before. The communications then continue : 


I see a sort of bookcase and desk combined. It has glass doors 
at the top where are kept books and pens. Then there is some ar- 
rangement for writing and then a closet or closets below. This is of 
dark wood and I see it as a family possession and one where many, 
perhaps all, family papers were kept and much of the work of that 
kind was done. 

(I understand. ) 

At this piece of furniture I see a man sitting, who has thin hair 
and what he has is a bit long, not exceedingly so, but a little, and he 
is as quiet and simple in his tastes and life as can be. This seems to 
me to be a relative, is it not? 

(Yes, he recognizes him.) [Sitter indicated assent. ] 

That man has a most earnest and sincere soul and is earnestly 
seeking to know the truth always, wherever he is, and as he comes 
here today there is a slight weakness and trembling of his form 
which was noticeable during the last of his physical life. He never 
made an enemy if he could help it, and was pre-eminently a man of 
peace, but if there came an issue where the truth was at stake and he 
must speak out fearlessly, that he did and never wavered. 


All the details of the desk described are correct. It was a 
combined bookcase and desk and existed in the family before Mr. 
W., the sitter, was born. The man described is the sitter’s father. 
He had used this desk for his papers. He was a fearless man and 
during the last of his life he did manifest trembling from 
weakness. 

Perhaps the lay reader and critic that is in haste to find fault, 
may take offense at the description of the man as trembling, as 
if it implied that he still remained in the condition in which he 
had died. This is the natural inference of most people from such 
messages, as they assume that the conditions are realistic as ap- 
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parently intimated. But the fact is we have no right to assume 
that we know those conditions or that the facts superficially indi- 
cate them. It would not matter, if they were as usually supposed. 
We have nothing to do with the pleasant or unpleasant character 
of the life indicated by communications from the dead. We have 
to take that as we do the present life; namely, as something given 
and not escaped by trying to disbelieve it. The question is 
whether the facts give evidence of supernormal information, and 
not whether they offer us a desirable universe. If we retain after 
death all the conditions which mark our demise we shall have to 
accept them. That is all. We cannot escape them by denouncing 
their character. But before drawing any such conclusions as the 
average sceptic does in such situations it would be well to make 
inquiries to see if those conditions are such as we hastily infer. 
The pictographic process of communicating might show us that it 
was this process which caused the appearance, while the reality 
might be quite different from the appearance, as is often the case 
with normal experience. 

Further, the incidents in regard to the desk are of a kind to 
exclude guessing and chance coincidence. Almost any family has 
a bookcase or a desk, but fewer have a bookcase and desk com- 
bined, and still fewer have any such as described in detail and 
associated with a man whose characteristics were as indicated. 
The communications continue: 


He shows me a little old building. I cannot tell where it is, but it 
looks like a small schoolhouse, but the windows are all boarded up, 
and it is like a deserted place. It seems to be near where he lived 
and had some connection with his past. Around and near it are tall 
trees which look like elms. They are tall and graceful and very old, 
and a little beyond this small building and the trees, I go up a hill, 
not so slight a hill either, for it seems to be a hilly country where he 
lived. Is this true? 

( Yes.) 

I hear a name. It is either Amos or Jacob. Those do not sound 
much alike, and yet as the sound comes to me I catch both names. 
Was there not a man who lived over the hill who was called Jacob? 

(I can’t say.) [Repeating sitter’s statement. | 

All right. I go now down over the hill to the village or town 
where there is more noise and commotion, and it is a busy little place 
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too. I hear railroad trains and I hear something like the sound of 
teams over paved streets and there is a sound of machinery which is 
in a building on the way we pass to the station. Was there anything 
like a tanyard or some place where leather is being treated ? 

( Yes.) 

The reason I ask was because I saw hides hanging on long poles 
out of doors, and I smelled bark. What is it? Hemlock. It looks 
red, red-brown. 


The sitter did not recall the schoolhouse as described. He 
could remember only an old brick schoolhouse in his boyhood sur- 
rounded by maples. But after investigation he wrote me :— 

‘“T made strict inquiry as to the boarded up windows. I 
wrote toa Miss H——, who lived in the next house to the school- 
house, if she remembered about the windows. She replied that 
the glass in the windows was broken, and changing her residence 
about this time, she heard that the windows had been boarded up, 
and later that the dear old schoolhouse had been demolished. 
This was sixty years ago. The people are nearly all dead who 
knew of these things, and it was only good luck in tracing Miss 
H through three states that I cornered the information. The 
tall and graceful elms are a little way beyond the schoolhouse 
and pretty well surround the house where Miss H lived. The 
trees are still there and I have a photograph of them taken two 
years ago. The hill spoken of is just beyond the elms.” 

There was an intimate friend of the sitter’s father and of the 
sitter when a boy by the name of Jacob who lived over the hil! 
and where the sitter used frequently to stay all night. The town 
in which the sitter lives was once the seat of a large shoe making 
industry and leather tannery. Hemlock bark was used in the 
tanning of leather. There was no railroad there. Absolutely 
no traces exist there today of any industry whatever. The de- 
scription of the town, its streets and railway, does not fit the sit- 
ter’s home. But he writes regarding it: 








“This description suits well the neighboring town of Mere- 
dith, with its railway and paved streets. One enters the place by 
ascending a very steep hill. There seems to be some confusion 
[by the psychic] in locating these two hills. There was a tan- 
vard here in S$ and it is more than probable one in Meredith ; 
for, being on the lake shore, it presented facilities for tanning un- 
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equalled by a place more distant from the water. Besides in those 
days, every place made the leather for home consumption. The 
stone quarrying I cannot account for, but it is not impossible that 
work of that kind was carried on at Meredith at that time.” 

Without any interruption of the previous communications the 
record proceeds after allusion to the postoffice and the stone quar- 
rying to which reference was made in the note: 


I suddenly am taken to a room where I see a clock. It is not a 
tall clock to stand on the floor, but it is a clock on a shelf and is 
quite tall and in a case of wood and is old fashioned and has a pe- 
culiar sound in striking. It is a family clock and is of some sig- 
nificance because of where it was given. That is, I think there was 
some discussion about it, not unpleasant, but planning. It is as old 
as the grandfather clocks, but is of a different make. 

Who made rugs? .Do you know anything about some rugs that 
were made by hand? They seem to be sewed in some way. There is 
no loom or frame, but it is done by hand and I see several of them 
about. 

Hyslop what is this I hear about a will? Was there not a will 
made by the father and was there not some talk about it? Find out. 

(I will.) (Was there a will talked about?) [said to sitter. ] 
( Yes.) 

I am talking about the father’s will. Does he understand? 

(Not his father’s will.) [After inquiry of sitter. ] 

There is a will and it is a matter of concern to a spirit here, but 
I cannot get hold of all of it yet. It will come later. 

(Yes, all right. Go on.) 

Who is Maria? Does he know? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assented. | 

Was it Maria A. [Sitter shook head.] Was the second letter 
A, like Maria Ann or Abbie? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assented. ] 

I could not tell which, but I saw A all right. You see we have a 
little confusion at first. 


Of these incidents the sitter writes: “ I am unabie to locate the 
erandfather’s clock, but it was of such peculiar shape I must have 
noticed it, had it been in the homestead. With the handmade 
rugs it is different. An old lady, a recently deceased sister, spent 
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much of her time making them, and turned out some of very fine 
quality, and she got good prices for them. There was no loom, 
but they were wholly handmade, as stated.” 

“The subject of the will was broached and dropped on ac- 
count of some disagreeable feelings occasioned by it. I think | 
have noticed in these communications that disagreeable subjects 
are taboo.” A sister had made a will that was talked over and 
planned. 

Maria was the name of the sitter’s sister, and Ann Maria the 
name of a neighbor’s daughter who died some twenty years ago. 

The communications immediately continue without interrup- 
tion of the last quoted. 


[ am always seeing animals, and I see something here now. It is 
a dog, a black dog with short hair and a little white on it and a part 
of the family. It grew so fat it was funny to see it. It must have 
been very old when it died. I think it was a familiar creature to our 
friend here in earlier days. 

There is a lot of talk about baptisms. Were there baptisms that 
interested him as a boy? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry of sitter. | 

What were they? River baptisms, out of doors. Is that it? 

(Mr. W.: Pond, yes.) 

It is out of doors and I see the gathering and the half wonder 
and half disgust that was in his young mind. It looked foolish and 
yet it inspired awe in a fashion. The mother never allowed criticism 
of any acts like that. I think this must recall something to him. 

(Yes.) [After sitter’s assent. ] 

What are these red berries. They look like red berries and they 
are in birch or near birch. It is a treat to the children. 


Mr. W. writes: “ The dog spoken of is well remembered and 
was a great pet. It was black as stated.” Inquiry shows also 
that he was “ fat and.chunky ”’, and that he died very old, having 
been in the family many years. Of the baptisms, Mr. W. says: 
“The baptisms were attended by most of the young people of the 
village and were not looked upon seriously. As is said here. 
this matter of baptism recalls incidents not wholly pleasant and 
some we would not repeat. 

“The little red berries here referred to are doubtless checker- 
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berries, or, as we used to call them, ‘ivory plums’. They were 
a treat to the children who used to go in parties to pick them.” 
Plenty of birch grew, and still grows, in that locality. 

The reader should remark that this is the first sitting and I 
have omitted almost nothing from it in my quotations. Only one 
passage was abbreviated and that a short one. It will thus be ap- 
parent that a large amount of material came that is proof against 
all objection whatsoever, if the reader does not insist upon guess- 
ing and chance coincidence. But I think it will give any intelli- 
gent man much trouble to maintain any such hypotheses against 
the organic unity of the whole set of incidents, and the acceptance 
of the supernormal makes it useless to urge suspicion against 
material less protected from ordinary unproved theories. There 
will be abundant opportunity to enforce this lesson in other in- 
stances. Besides it will be apparent that the kind of facts would 
offer much protection against the most scrutinizing scepticism. 

In the subliminal transition into the trance of the second sit- 
ting an allusion was made to a vision of the ocean, but no ex- 
planation given. It was relevant as coinciding with the career 
of the sitter as a surgeon in the United States Navy. But that 
is all the meaning that could be imagined in the reference. 

When the automatic writing came Dr. Hodgson began the 
work and made a non-evidential allusion to Carroll D. Wright 
and then showed so much difficulty in the writing that we en- 
gaged in a little badinage with each other terminating in a rather 
evidential reference to the difficulty of deciphering the writing of 
Mrs. Piper in his lifetime, about which Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
nothing. The message was: 


What is the matter? Is the writing worse than ever? 

(Yes, the worst I have had for years.) 

That makes me quite happy, for you have been having too lazy a 
time and G. P. has been good to you. You ought to have had some 
of the scrawls I used to get. My eyes were not strong enough to 
decipher the marks and when the foreign words came they were hard 
enough to make out and we had to guess at some of them. 

(Yes, I remember. ) 


At times the writing of Mrs. Piper was very scrawlly and 
much difficulty was caused in deciphering it, and especially words 
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in foreign languages. We did guess at their interpretation and 
had to say so in our notes about them. 

Jennie P. followed Dr. Hodgson, claiming that he had de- 
pleted the nervous energy and that she was there to restore it for 
further work. This is a frequent effect, and purpose, of her in- 


terventions. She gave nothing evidential and was followed by a 
change of control. 


[ see two people. One is a man and one a lady. The man is not 
old and is very bright and clear in his consciousness and may make 
a good communicator. He is rather dark, has thin hair and brilliant 
eyes, and seems to have gone away from his earthly conditions with- 
out much warning. I mean by the word that there was little idea of 
his going until he went and the lady with him is older and was in the 
spirit before him. I know this by their relative positions to each 
other. There is a desire on the part of the lady to help the man in 
his communication and in this connection I see two letters, one J and 
one S. 

There is also a great love of music by this man; for I see music 
and its influence about as a source of recreation. It is not in any 
sense a business. The business is more with papers and books and 
men or people. I see a city and a city life and so many people about. 


The lady mentioned is not clearly identifiable, but if it refers 
to the sitter’s niece, as it may, she did pass away before the man, 
her husband, who is rather clearly meant here. He had thin hair, 
as reported to me by Mr. W., and brilliant eyes. He loved music 
and went much to the opera in the city. He was a business man, 
an important insurance manager, which involved much dealing 
with men, and lived in Boston. The initials J and S are not rec- 
ognizable. 

The communications continued, but as the sitter had gone 
sound asleep it was difficult for me to satisfy the querying atti- 
tude of the control, and I had to awaken the sitter who immedi- 
ately went to sleep again. Allusion had been made to a son and 
as soon as [ satisfied the control about it, he went on: 


All right. Now what about a lady who is there with him also 
and who is of long time in the spirit. 
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[1 awakened the sitter and he said she had been dead about five 
years, evidently thinking of his niece. ] 

I think it is a sister, for 1 hear something like sister M——. 

[I asked the sitter if he had a sister long dead and he replied: 
‘Yes.’] 

All right. I think I understand some things Hyslop, and I want 
to laugh but I won’t. I will go on. The sister M is a sweet woman 
who suffered quite a good deal before she went to the spirit. It isa 
woman who was full of interest in every living thing and had broad 
sympathies with all progressive movements but was not especially 
interested in this work. She was so very ill and worn out when she 
went away. It seems as if something happened and then there was 
distress and anxiety and a short but painful struggle and she 
was gone. 


The sitter had a sister Maria, who is deceased. She suffered 
much mentally before her death because of certain things too per- 
sonal to explain. They were things done by her own sister, who 
was also dead at the time of this sitting. The sister Maria was 
always interested in progressive movements. 

There followed a reference to the lady from whom the sitter 
wished chiefly to hear and I remarked in answer to the query 
whether there was such a lady, that she had a special message for 
the sitter, but not explaining what it was. Some general talk 
ensued and then she was said to have many interests and that they 
all centered about books and study ; that she read everything ; that 
she was a fluent and versatile talker, and that she had a knowl- 
edge of other tongues. The facts were that she was much in- 
terested in books, was quite a scholar, was a good talker, and had 
some knowledge of French. 

The last items in the note were based on statements made in 
the message about the woman’s habits after the quotation already 
given. 

I indicated that the lady referred to had a special message for 
the sitter, and did not explain it farther. Nothing relevant was 
said at this sitting. But in the normal state just before going 
into the trance next day Mrs. Chenoweth remarked that she kept 
seeing a safe. The fact was that the special message was pre- 
served in a safe or vault. Mrs. Chenoweth normally did not 
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know that any allusion had been made to the special message nor 
was the matter made specific to her in the trance. As soon as the 
subliminal stage began the following came: 


She comes. Isn’t she pretty. It was dreadful, wasn’t it? 

(What was ?) 

To have a girl. Don’t you think so. (Yes.) But she is not un- 
happy. Whois the child? Do you know? Do you know Jennie, not 
Jennie P., but Jennie connected with him? 

(I do not personally.) [Asked sitter and he assented.] (Yes, 
he knows Jennie. ) 

And do you know what I hear her say? Fred, Fred. I have got 
to go. I suppose you are glad. 


Mr. W. explains that Jennie is the name of the living wife of 
a living nephew. Fred is the name of a deceased nephew, a 
cousin of the Jennie mentioned. 

There followed this message one which I cannot yet quote as 
it is connected with matters still to be confirmed. 

A number of evidential references are contained in what | 


cannot quote and then the messages turn to another matter, as 
follows: 


[ hear a sound like Nellie or Nettie, and I hear her speak of it as 
tho it was somebody alive in the body familiar with her. 

( Yes.) 

Did she know anything about the mountains. Something comes 
about hills or mountains and outdoors. 


The sitter had a deceased Aunt Nettie, and unless the Nettie 
or Nellie refers to some living friend of the communicator it is 
no error. But the sitter writes that he knew little about her 
friends.and relatives. She lived all her early life among the 
mountains which were all about her home. 

When the automatic writing began it continued with a refer- 
ence to the special matter which I cannot quote and included 
many non-evidential generalities until the communicator lost con- 
trol and Jennie P came in with a reference to the important object 
of the experiment. Jennie P alluded to the laughter with which 
G. P. met the sleeping sitter and it was a humorous situation. I 
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could not ask him questions and the communicator might think 
him discourteous. After continuing some time the initials C. H. 
came and the statement made that they were connected with 
her. They were the initials of her living son. Then came the 
following: 


I see now a small diamond ring which is worn by some one living 
and it was connected with this lady and I also see a small note writ- 
ten in a fine hand. 


This lady had a pretty diamond ring which she gave to her 
attending physician at her last illness. He is living. The com- 
municator had a fine handwriting. 

At the next series the first sitting opened with general refer- 
ences to the main object of the experiment and a lot of details 
given regarding the special message, but not yet confirmable. 
Then came the following: 


Who is this old gentleman with her? I see an old gentleman 
with white hair and a tall old fashioned collar with stock tie. He is 
rather thin and tall and has grey blue eyes and hair which is combed 
toward the front on the sides and is half curled or standing on the 
top, much the style of the old revolutionary times. I may not have 
my history right but he does not belong to this generation. He is a 
rather gentlemanly looking old chap. Do you know if she had a 
grandfather who was like this description ? 

(The gentleman never saw him. Go on and we shall investi- 
gate.) [Said after inquiry of sitter.] 

All right. He is a very stern looking old man but he was a man 
of integrity and laid good foundations for his family. I hear a name 
like Isaac. Is there an Isaac in the family? 


Of this passage the sitter writes: “ The old gentleman de 
scribed is not wholly unlike her father, as he dressed with a stock 
tie and combed his hair toward the front. It may have heen her 
grandfather who belonged to the Society of Quakers.” This 
grandfather died before the sitter was born and he does not know 
what his personal description was. No Isaac can be found in the 
family. The grandfather left his family well provided for. 

Allusion was immediately made to an infant child with the 
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lady, but the reference has no verifiable meaning, and the follow- 
ing messages came at length: 


Do you know anything about a brass bedstead in connection 
with her. 

(Yes.) [After inquiry of sitter. ] 

Was that the one she used? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry of sitter. ] 

I go into a room where I see one and as I lie on the bed I see a 
small writing desk. It is near enough for me to see it plainly, so I 
think it is in the room, but if it is in her next room it is visible from 
the bed. I see also on top of that small desk articles of interest to 
her, especially a little framed photograph which always stood there. 
Suddenly she changes from that and shows me a robe or dressing 
gown which is apparently brought to her in a box and put on the bed 
beside her as a gift. It is very warm and pretty and has much pink 
color in it and as I see her touch it I see several rings on her fingers, 
as if she wore them more because she loved them than for a love of 
display. 

(I understand. ) 

She told you I think that she was going to die and I find that 
consciousness with her as I handle these things brought her. There 
is something which she takes frequently from a spoon, which is soft 
and white like a preparation given her for nourishment but which 
she dislikes. 


The communicator had a brass bedstead, and from it, as she 
lay on the bed, the writing desk was visible in the other room, and 
on this desk was kept a photograph of herself. She had such 
articles as are mentioned, but the sitter does not recall the par- 
ticular dressing gown described. She had several rings on her 
finger and was fond of jewelry. 

She knew from the nature of her malady that she was going 
to die and indicated it to the sitter once in a remarkably cool 
manner. She took malted milk during the last illness, but it is 
not known whether she disliked it or not. 


Was there a trip of some importance which she took a little while 
before her last illness ? 
(Yes.) [After inquiry of sitter. ] 
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A trip of some importance where there was pleasure and sight- 
seeing. | see a city and people and pleasure and large buildings and 
much to see. All this she recalls with so much pleasure. 


The sitter writes in regard to these statements: “‘ She took a 
trip to New York, and probably further south, a short time before 
her death. The trip was for sight-seeing.” 


She shows a bracelet to me now and at first I saw it in a box and 
then on her arm. It seems to be a gift. Ask him if he ever gave her 
a bracelet. 

(I think so.) [Sitter’s hesitating answer. | 

It seems some little time ago, but there is a sentimental reason for 
her reference to it as it was a gift on some anniversary time. Just 
what the occasion is I do not see, but it is not Christmas or a uni- 
versal gift day, but something special to her or him. 


The sitter gave her a bracelet, but he does not remember the 
time or occasion. Inquiry on the part of the sitter resulted in the 
information that ‘‘ she valued the bracelet from association above 
anything that she possessed.” 

There followed this a fairly accurate account of the main 
incidents of her funeral, mentioning that it was from a church, a 
large number of flowers, and the initials “ E. M.’’, which were 
the initials of’ her adopted mother. The name Annie was men- 
tioned as connected with her. There were two or three Annies 
so connected. She was said to be fond of pink roses, “ roses of 
any kind, but pink ones particularly”. She was very fond of 
flowers, but the sitter did not know whether she liked pink roses 
especially. Then a leather purse was mentioned, which was said 
to have come across the water from Paris, and we were asked if 
she had been in Europe. The son replied to inquiry about the 
purse that she had a small leather purse of which she was very 
fond, but it was not known where she got it. She had not been 
in Europe. Then came the following: 


She also shows me an Episcopal something or other. I cannot 
quite make it out, but it seems like a small book with a cover on the 
outside, something like a prayer book. Did she ever go to the Epis- 
copal church? 
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(Yes.) [After inquiry of sitter. ] 

Do you know if she had heard Bishop Brooks? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry of sitter. ] 

She seems specially interested in him and especially eager to say 
she has met him here and her idea that he was inspired, she means 
directly inspired, is still hers today. (Directly how?) By spirits or 
people, not by the inflow of the God spirit which every one be- 
lieves in. 


The communicator lived in Boston and knew Bishop Brooks. 
‘“‘ She admired him, as did every one, and believed him inspired by 
the love of his fellow men.” 

There followed personal communications bearing upon the 
friendship of the communicator for the sitter, which were all 
especially true, but not relevant as scientific evidence. In the sub- 
liminal recovery the name Helen was mentioned, and also that of 
Conway. The latter is the name of a small town in the mountains 
not far from where the communicator had her early home. It is 
not known why it should be especially mentioned in connection 
with her. 

At the next sitting the names Abbie and Lena were given in 
the subliminal approach to the trance, but they have no recogniz- 
able meaning for the sitter. Then followed, as the automatic 
writing came, a rather long poem which indicated no authorship, 
but the mention of Mr. Myers a little later suggests the possible 
inspiration. Some time was spent in general communications 
without evidential import, until they came to the description of a 
house which would fit the Club with which she was very familiar, 
but nothing definite enough was said about it. Then allusion to a 
pair of embroidery scissors and a thimble which were gifts to her 
were mentioned, but no one regalls them. 

These messages were followed by a long and detailed set of 
incidents connected with the special object of the sittings, but they 
cannot be quoted yet. The sitting came to an end without any- 
thing further evidential. The allusion to a watch chain, to the 
name Huzzie, and to the date 1897, had no recognizable mean- 
ing. The date marked the beginning of her illness, but there was 
nothing said to imply that this was meant. 

Near the end of the sitting I told the controls that I expected 
to have a sitting in the afternoon with another psychic, saying 
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nothing about who it was, tho the subliminal conjectured a Mrs. 
Keeler, which I said was not the one I had in mind. I expected 
to go outside the city, but did not say so. On my return the next 
day there was a fair account of what occurred, but the only evi- 
dential hit was the statement that Professor James had tried to 
communicate there, which he evidently did with some success. 
No trace of Mrs. Hayes came. When it came to messages identi- 
fying Mrs. Hayes, in this sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth, she was 
said to be strong willed, and her son also, which was true of both 
of them, and then allusion was made to a carriage ride and pick- 
ing some flowers, which was a probable event in her life, but not 
evidential. Then the name Eddie was given, which was the name 
of a nephew of the sitter, and well known to the communicator. 
The allusion connected with this name to a white house and a 
woman described in some detail had no recognizable importance, 
tho she had lived in a white house surrounded with trees, as in- 
dicated, in her early days. 

A trip to California or Mexico and the old Spanish Mission 
was mentioned in some detail, but it is not verifiable. The sitter 
does not know whether she ever made such a trip or not. Thena 
house and room with a piano in it were described, but the facts 
could not be verified, as the lady lived in a hotel and the sitter 
had not seen the place. 

Then the name of the communicator was given in an inter- 
esting manner. Before the sitting, and in her normal state, Mrs. 
Chenoweth told me that the night previous, before she got to sleep, 
she got the name Hayes and thought it was in some way con- 
nected with the sittings. I recognized it but did not say so while 
I made a note of it for inquiry. When the control seemed to lose 
connection with the communicator I resolved to ascertain what 
had happened without giving the case away. The following is 
the record : 


(While you are waiting I should ask who it was that the light got 
the name of last night before she went to sleep?) 

I did not know she got any. It must have been that witch Star- 
light, if she got one. What was it? 

(I had better not tell it now.) 

All right. J. P. says it is a family name in connection with the 
sitting. Do you know if that is true? 
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(Yes it is.) 

It is not the lady’s name is it? 

(Can you give it?) 

Wait a little and I will see. J. P. is laughing at me in good shape 
and suddenly puts up two fingers and crosses them like H. 

(All right. ) 

It looks like Hawes. 

(H-A-W-E-S?) [Spelling the name but not pronouncing it. | 

No, lam wrong. It isa y. 

(A-Y.) [Naming the letters only. ] 

Hay, yes Hay. (Not quite right.) Hayes. That is the name of 
the communicator. 


This was the correct name, and it was interesting to remark 
the spontaneous correction of the Hawes. Mrs, Chenoweth had 
had no chance to know the name. 

A long account of the funeral came, but nothing evidential in 
it. The allusion to something put in the casket was not verifiable. 

At the next series the subliminal of the first sitting opened 
with a reference to Ossipee mountain, which was always in plain 
sight of the lady’s early home. Then came the names Bertha 
and Anna. The name Bertha was not recognizable, but Anna 
was the name of a friend of Mrs. Hayes when a girl. It was 
some minutes before anything of importance pretended to come, 
and then came the account of a watch, not verifiable. The house 
and piazza referred to might have been her early home, as it was 
said to be in the country, which was true. Then a reference was 
made toa stream and a factory and the noise of machinery. This 
would fit a small town not far from her early home in the coun- 
try, but it was not clearly enough described in details to identify 
it. The facts would fit quite as well a mill which a relative had 
in another place. Then came the following : 


Who is this man back in the factory place who has black beard, 
eyes, and is a man of strong character and commanding influence and 
has some association with her. I think this man’s name is Varny 
[not read] Henry, for I hear that name spoken. Wait a minute. | 
see her standing by a dam or water fall and she is exclaiming about 
the beauty of it. She often used to go to look at it, for it was so 
pretty. I do not mean anything as big as Niagara. It is not won- 
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derful and grand, but just pretty and romantic. What about the 
Congregational Church? Do you know anything about that? 

I am now in a school or Academy. Strange that I used that 
Academy word, but it seems to belong here. Do you know if there 
is one in that place? 


There was a little Congregational Church near the small town 
where the factory was. Henry is one of the Christian names of 
Mr. W., the sitter. Varny was evidently an attempt at it. Mr. 
W. writes that the man in the factory referred to might be the 
communicator’s adopted father, who was the proprietor of the 
shoe factory in the town. There was a dam about half a mile 
from her old home where she often went just to see the pretty 
water fall. The use of the word “ Academy ”’ is not strange here, 
for it was common in that part of the country to call a high school 
an academy. 

Allusion was made to a dress, non-evidential, and then a good 
account of a country store and post-office, which were well known 
by the communicator in her early days, but nothing evidential 
came of it, further than that the mention of it would not be a 
natural association for a subconsciousness already familiar with 
her city life. Then an account of a house, with a piazza, ham- 
mock, a peculiar clock, papers and magazines, a rocking chair for 
summer and a pet cat which was said to be a nuisance to the sitter 
and used to push up under a newspaper. Its name was said to be 
Tommy. The description of the house and its contents was ade- 
quate enough but perhaps not evidential. The cat was well re- 
called by the sitter and its being a nuisance to him, tho he does 
not recall its trick with the newspaper. This was followed by 
another message: 


I see a pitcher with some flowers in it. It is a quaint old pitcher 
which is often used as a vase or flower holder. It sounds as if she 
said my grandmother’s pitcher. 

I see some ordinary grasses put in with buttercups and clover and 
such wild flowers. 


Mr. W. writes regarding these incidents: ‘‘ There were several! 
of these pitchers from my grandmother’s and they were valued 
for their associations. They are used as vases now and it is prob- 
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able that they were used as vases in her day as described for such 
flowers and grasses as are mentioned.” 


Now what about a barn. Did they have a barn there? 

(Mr. W.: We did-indeed. ) 

I love that barn, she says. She loved the odor of hay and all the 
country which could be seen through that. I mean those doors when 
they were open. Was there not a beautiful view through the barn 
when the big doors were open. 

(Yes indeed.) [After inquiry. ] 

That is what she refers to. Do you know anything about some 
red rocks? I do not know whether it is a place called Red Rocks or 
whether it is just a kind of rock which was around there, but I see 
some red rocks almost like red Granite, but not granite. I go over 
toward mountaims. I think there is something said about the moun- 
tain road or drive. Do you know about that? 

(Mr. W.: Yes, Red Hill and a drive.) 

How she did laugh at the crows all through that country, the 
scare crows. They were most marvelously and wonderfully made 
and were quite an addition to the beauties of the landscape. She 
often laughed at them. 

There is something to which she refers in the barn. It is a lot of 
old paint cans and pails which were left about after some work was 
done. They did not live there all the year round, did they? 


Just before the reference to the barn the name Josie was given 
and just before it the name John. The John was possibly an 
error for Josie. But the name Josie is that of a distant and de- 
ceased relative of Mr. W., and she was well known to Mrs. 
Hayes. There was a special reason why she should be mentioned. 

Mr. W, writes of the barn: “‘ The barn was an old one in her 
time and was eventually blown down in a snow storm. This Red 
Hill, not Red Rocks, was a favorite drive where we used to go for 
blueberries, and got its name from the crimson halo that seemed 
to cover it in the autumn.”’ 

Scarecrows were and still are numerous in that locality. Thev 
are usually rather laughable affairs. There is no verification of 
her laughing at them, but it is more than probable. 

There was a lot of old paint cans about the barn and they are 
there still. The fact was well known to Mrs. Hayes. 
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Immediately the communications continue with a change of 
subject to a man: 


I see now a small man who is dressed as a farmer and has a high 
pitched voice and who used to do some work about the place for him. 
He is still alive and I think the name she uses for him is Charles. 
It sounds like that. 

(Finish that if you can.) 

It seems to sonid like Vaney or Varnum. Varny. Is there a 
Varney? 


( Yes.) 


There was a Charles Varney, and he was an uncle to the com- 
municator. He was a very old man in her childhood when he 
went west. The sitter had forgotten him at the time and had to 
recall him later. 


She suddenly looked at the open fire [fire in grate before which 
Mr. W. was sitting at time] and said. We had one but not like that. 
It burned wood and was my joy. Ask him about it. 

( Yes.) 

Were there not some old fashioned andirons there ? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 

I see them and also some old fashioned things that stood beside 
it, tongs, shovel. It was fun to have that fire. How it did roar and 
sometimes scared us, especially in dry weather when the sparks were 
so big outside, she means. 


There was such a fire place and equipment and all that is said 
of it is perfectly characteristic. Mr. W. writes: ‘ The old-fash- 
ioned andirons, or ‘ andogs’, as we called them, are still in exist- 
ence and are still in use when a fire is built. The shovel and tongs 
still exist.” It is probable that she, like most people, enjoyed the 
fires on such occasions, and people often are frightened as inti- 
mated in warm and dry weather when fires are built. 

At the next sitting the automatic writing began with a refer- 
ence to a William, said to be living and to be intimately connected 
with Mrs. Hayes,—this was true,—and then made a reference tu 
something that was put away, but did not succeed in getting in 
clear or specific. Then came the following: 
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[ am looking at sunsets across some long green valleys, and I see 
some dark green trees, like evergreens, down behind which the sun 
goes and I see something like a house far away on a hill where the 
light shines, as if it were afire and I hear this lady speak of this 
often. .I see again a place on the road where there is an old watering 
trough. It is a level road and there are many trees around and this 
seems to be a very old watering trough. Does he remember it? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 

And do you remember about a place where the horses could be 
driven down by the side of a small bridge and through a small 
stream. The stream is about the size of a brook and goes across the 
road and the horse can be driven over the bridge or through the 
water. Does he remember that? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 

It is all so real as we go up a hill toward another house where 
once in a while we went to get something. It seems as if there was 
another house where they used to drive sometimes to get something 
to eat. I mean something to use at home on the table. 

(Yes, what was it?) 

For I see a woman come out of the house with something done 
up in a box or pail for them. It is not milk, but looks like something 
sweet. I do not know whether it is honey or maple syrup. Does he 
know about something sweet which they sometimes drove to a house 
to get. They went over this little brook. 

(He does not think of it now. Clear it up.) 

It seems not quite like liquid and yet it is best not to move it 
much. It may be something else, but it seems like sugar or honey, 
and I see around the house a number of maple trees which suggest 
the sugar to me. Does he not remember going some little distance 
beyond that bridge and getting some sugar ? 

(There is so much made about there that he does not remember 
any special case of getting it.) 

Never mind. It seems as if the farm itself has a name which 
suggests maple, like Maple Cottage or Maple Farm. 

(Yes, Maple Cottage.) [Sitter’s remark. ] 


These incidents are remarkably interesting. There was a hill 
some two miles from home from which beautiful sunsets could 
be seen. The hill was pointed out to me [J. H. H.] and I have 
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been on its summit. It is very probable that the house had re- 
flected sunlight, as if a fire could be seen from it. But no special 
incident of it is recalled by the sitter. There was a watering 
trough near its base and this watering trough would very well 
identify the place. Whether the sun could be seen setting over 
evergreens was not verified. 

On the way to this hill, and not a great distance from Mr. 
W.’s home, is a little brook crossing the road with a bridge over 
it and a little driveway around it and through the brook for the 
purpose of watering horses as described. This was often done te 
save watering them at the barn. 

Of the visit and sugar, Mr. W. writes: “ Probably this visit 
to the house where we got something in a box or pail was for 
berries, tho in those early days it might have been honey, for 
there were several people in town who kept bees. I am unable to 
say at this distance of time which it was. Nearly all the old 
farmers had their sugar orchards, and as we knew everybody in 
town, it is difficult to recall individual cases of getting sugar. 
“ Maple Cottage ’ was a place with appropriate name.” 


She shows me something like a great day for the town. It is like 
a gala day. I do not now see what it is, but I see such companies of 
people and so much going on, and I see him and all the people 
around him. It seems as if it wereanannual . . . Whatisa 
parade? Did they have anything like a parade? 

(Yes, Fourth of July.) [Said by sitter. ] 

It was an annual affair and there were so many ludicrous and 
jolly features about it and there was the more solemn side. It is so 
strange but I see the funny and then something like the G. A. R. or 
something which suggests the old soldiers. Does he recall the com- 
bination of the two. 

(He was not there but away.) [Said by sitter.] (Can you de- 
scribe the ludicrous part of it?) [I recognized the type of thing 
meant. | 

Yes, as she shows it to me it looks like the horribles of the city 
parade, when everything is brought into requisition. There is some- 
thing like a hayrack with a lot of girls and children in it. Was there 
not something like this later in the season than the Fourth of July? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 

The reason I ask is because I see pumpkins and corn and harvest 
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produce and all that sort of thing that cannot be there so early in 
the season. There is a sort of supper or dinner, eating affair, or 
something of that kind, for there is a tent and outdoor entertainment. 
It lasts all day and is a great event, and he must have seen it some- 
times. What about a fair? Was it a fair? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 


The sitter did not recognize the meaning of these incidents 
as soon as I did. The moment that the word “ ludicrous ” came 
| saw what was in mind, and they were often divided up in New 
England between the Fourth of July and the Fair in the fall. 

Mr. W. writes: “ In those days it was customary to make a 
gala day of July 4th and parades were often had, usually of lu- 
dicrous character, with fife and drum, and fireworks in the 
evening.” 

The parades were accompanied by what were sometimes called 
‘The Horribles ” or “ The Ragshags’’. These were ludicrously 
gotten up shows and performances, sometimes caricaturing per- 
sons and things in the community. “‘ The hay rack and a lot of 
girls ’’ describes some features of them. It was usual for the old 
soldiers, called the G. A. R., or Grand Army of the Republic, to 
take a part in such parades. 

Later in the season the Fair was held. Mr. W. writes of it: 
‘““ After harvest there was frequently a sort of fair with a display 
of farm products and cattle, but these usually embraced a whole 
county or a part of two counties conveniently situated.’’ On such 
occasions there was usually outdoor entertainment and picnics. 

There followed a reference to two deceased persons appar- 
ently meaning a sister of the communicator and another young 
person whose relationship is not named. The communicator had 
no sister, but the sitter did have a deceased sister and the younger 
person could not be identified, as there were several relatives who 
died in youth. Then came the following: 


Does he know anything about Shakers or Quakers? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

I see some people dressed in uniform style and Mrs. H. recalls 
them to him as familiar to their life. They speak queerly using 


ancient form of address. I wonder if he knows anything about any 
one named Berry? 
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(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 

It sounded just like Berry but I could not believe it for it is a new 
name to me. Was it not a neighbor? 

( Yes.) 


Mr. W. writes of this passage: “ The Quakers made up a good 
portion of the population of this town in the days with which we 
are now interested. Mrs. Hayes’s father was one of this society, 
and used the formal language of these people in his conversation 
with the people of this church. There were two families by the 
name of Berry and one of them was related by marriage to the 
family.” 


I see a particular building up on some little piles of stones as if 
on legs. It is a gray or unpainted building and has steps up to it. It 
seems like a building for grain or something like that. What is a 
corn house. Does he know? 

(Yes, right near the house.) [After inquiry. ] 

It is a funny little building. What a lot of rocks everywhere and 
she loves them. She sits on them. Does he know about a rock with 
some kind.of ore in it that was in a pasture? It glistens like gold 
but I think it is only mica. 

(Yes, varieties of it there.) [After inquiry] 

Was there mica? 

(Yes, plenty of it.) 


Mr. W. writes: “ The ‘ Corn House’ was near the dwelling 
house and was on the four corner posts around which was nailed 
tin to prevent rats and squirrels from climbing up. There was a 
pasture on a hill and on top was a ledge of white quartz with lay- 
ers of mica running through it. The place was called ‘ White 
Ledge’, and we used to find in this quartz ledge large crystals 
that we used to cut glass.”’ 

It will be noted that the “ Corn House” did not have stone 
supports, as indicated by the control. The communications con- 
tinue immediately : 


All right. I see lilacs all at once. I hear something about the old 
lilac bushes. He knows how she loved those although they were in 
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the way of something I think. Ask him if there was any talk about 
cutting the lilac trees. 

(Yes, and we did cut some of them.) [After inquiry. ] 

It was not her wish to have them cut, but they seemed to be in 
the way. I see them near the window where they almost obstructed 
the light, but she loved them so that they were spared. 

I see an old rock heap. It looks as if it had been in the same 
place forever. It has something growing up it like a running grape- 
vine and that too is indigenous to the place. Does he remember 
them I wonder? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 


Mr. W. writes: “ The lilacs grew rankly around the house 
and spread from the roots so that they must be pruned every year. 
The old rock heap was covered with clematis and sumac around 
the edges and climbing over it was the poison ivy (Rhus toxico- 
dendron). ‘This rock heap was an overflow from the rocks used 
to build the walls that surround all cultivated lands in those 
parts.” 

Then followed an incident about the communicator being 
frightened by a snake on this rock heap, but the sitter cannot 
verify it, tho it is quite a likely fact. Then came a reference to 
a bonnet : 


I wonder if he knows anything about a black bonnet which she 
wore. Did she ever wear black for any one. It seems more like her 
father. 

He was away from home, and does not know.) [Reply of 
sitter. | 

I see a black bonnet. It either belongs to her or her mother and 
it was kept for a long time in a box and was not worn. It seems as 
if I go up into an attic or store room and find a number of things and 
among them is this box with the bonnet in, but it was finally 
destroyed. 

Did she ever wear a sun bonnet? I see something like a sun bon- 
net on her head. It is made of cloth and is something she puts on to 
go out to work in the garden or about the place. I do not mean that 
she farms, but she goes out and loves to pick things. I cannot tell 
whether they are berries or what they are, but the effect is the same 
in the picture. Ask about the sun bonnet. 
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There are two separate incidents here. Of them Mr. W. 
writes: “‘ Regarding the black bonnets, there are several of them 
still stowed away in boxes here, and one of them may have been 
hers. I think, however, that she was so young when her father 
died that it was not required of her to wear black. 

“As for sun bonnets, everybody is accustomed to them here, 
and they are made very comfortable and not unbecoming; so lit- 
tle girls wear them as well as grown people, especially when in the 
garden cultivating flowers or at other like pleasant occupations.” 


I see something done about the place, as if there came a time 
when they made some alterations or improvements; for I see new 
lumber or shingles, small bits of wood around the place, and I see so 
much pleasure about the interior, as if something had been done 
which they planned for some little time before doing it. Is that so? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assented. ] 

All right. He will recall the pleasure it gave them both at the 
time and the plans they made. 

I see a very old and beautiful elm tree. It seems to be very near 
the place and it is spoken of as the elm tree, as if there were not so 
many and as if this one were a special pride. Does he recall an old 
and beautiful elm? One that is especially admired? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assented. | 


Mr. W. writes of these incidents: “ There were some alter- 
ations made to the house in her life time. There was a large and 
beautiful elm in front of it, and it still stands there.” 

Then came a long and complicated set of messages of much 
interest and importance: 


Does he know anything about a silver spectacle case or snuff box ? 
I cannot tell which it is, but it is a metal case which belongs to some 
one in the family, and speaking of snuff box I recall a pair of candle 
snuffers which he will know something about. 

(Mr. W.: Yes.) . 

What about the box? 

(Mr. W.: Yes, it is a spectacle case.) 

Spectacle case is it? (Yes.) Of metal? (Yes.) [By sitter. ] 
All right. I fear I must go, but have we got along well today ? 

(Yes, you have done finely.) 
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It is good to work out these problems. What about a fruit which 
looks more like peach. It may be a plum, but the stone suggests 
peach and it breaks open and lets out a sort of gum. ‘The stone is 
almost always cracked, but the fruit is soft and pulpy like peach or 
plum. It is light. If it is a plum, it is very light color, almost yellow 
and she holds a few in a small basket. ‘They seem to have had them 
in the house a little earlier in the season. ‘Then this fruit grew near 
the house | think. Does he know about them? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. | 

Does Wolfboro mean anything to him? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 

They must have been there or passed through there sometime to 
make it familiar to both. And oh, the camp meetings, where were 
they? Did that place begin with W also? [Sitter paused and did 
not reply ‘ Weirs. 

(Mr. W.: Oh yes, the Camp Meetings at Weirs.) 


Mr. W. writes that the grandmother used snuff and had a 
snuff box made of some composition metal, not silver, according 
to the recollections of Dr. W. They also had a pair of snuffers, 
made of composition metal. They are still in existence. This, 
however, had to be ascertained after the sitting. 

The fruit mentioned was what they called pomegranate, but 
was a species of plum. It was a yellowish color tinged with 
green: 

There was a school at Wolfboro, some twenty miles distant 
from her home, but it is not known whether she went to it or not. 
Weirs isa town not far from her own home, at which Camp Meet- 
ings were held, and she, with others, used to gotothem. Mrs. C. 
could not know anything about these incidents. 

A reference, in the subliminal, to a special thunderstorm, said 
to have given the communicator a fright, could not be verified by 
the sitter further than that heavy thunderstorms occur in that 
locality. 

In the subliminal of the approaching trance of the next sitting 
the names William and Edward came, and the name William as- 
sociated with the name Hayes. Hayes was, of course, the name 
of the lady communicator in the previous sittings, and here the 
psychic discovers spontaneously that the sitter’s name is not 
Haves, but does not get what it is. 
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When the automatic writing began allusion was made to New 
Hampshire, where the scenes of these incidents were, and to 
Boston and Europe, Boston being the communicator’s home, but 
Europe has no special reason for association with the case. Then 
came the following: 


What about winter in that place among the hills and that very 
phrase “ Among the Hills” reminds her of one of her favorite 
poems. She loved Whittier, she says. Does the sitter know about 
that ? 

(Yes.) [After inquiry. | 

She said so in the most unequivocal way and she must have been 
familiar with his “ Among the Hills”. You probably do not know 
that it is one of his poems, you heathen, but it is. 

(No I do not.) 

| thought so from the look of your mind as I wrote it. That was 
a sort of mind reading, sure enough. 


Mr. W. writes regarding this passage: “ That poem of Whit- 
tier’s, ‘ Among the Hills ’, relates to this very part of the country, 
and ‘ Bear Camp River’ flows through the town where the ‘ Bear 
Camp Woods’ are. Whittier spent his summers in this region.” 

Mr. W. might have added the Mt. Whittier in that locality 
was named for the poet. Mrs. Chenoweth possibly knows the 
poem and the locality it celebrates, but she did not know its rela- 
tion to the communicator and the sitter, unless inferred uncon- 
sciously from places mentioned in the trance. 


To return to our friend. She speaks of a time when she was in 
the country where the hills were covered with snow and all the white 
world gave joy to her heart and the sound of sleigh bells was music 
to her ears. Ask him if he knows about it. 

(Yes, she was fond of the winter.) [Said by sitter. ] 

All right. She shows me another thing. It looks like a soapstone 
block. What is that for, I wonder. It seems to have a piece of wire 
in it. Do you have any idea what that could be for? 

(You explain.) 

Do they use such things for heating purposes? I see it near fire 
as if to heat it and then I see it as if taken to a sleigh and put in. 
I must conclude it is for heat. Ask him if they had one. 
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(Yes.) [After inquiry. ] 
Did it hang in a sort of entry or cellar way? 
(Yes.) [Response to my look.] 


Mrs. Hayes was fond of the winter and sleighing, but as the 
sitter was much away from home on his government service he 
does not know of any special winter trip to the old home by the 
communicator. But of the allusion to the soapstone he writes: 
‘The use of soapstones to keep the feet warm when riding, or 
foot-stoves, was common in this region. We had both of these, 
and her grandmother used them when she went, as she often did, 
to visit a certain class of patients with my father. They were an 
improvement over the old red brick.” The sitter thinks the soap- 


stone had a wire in it. It is not known whether it hung in the 
cellar. 


Ot 


Then came a reference to two robes, one gray, with a little 
black in it, and one brown, which was said to have been put on 
the horse when they stopped. ‘ A sort of hood of worsted or 

° " 99 yA ° 
yarn is put on her head.” Then came the following: 


[ see a pair of fur gloves, gauntlet gloves and they apparently 
belong to him or to a gentleman, for I see them put on by the driver. 

Who is Aunt Sue? Is there an Aunt $ where they go? It 
seems as if they drive to see her and it seems more like Aunt Sue. 
Ask him if there was an Aunt Sue. 





Of these incidents Mr. W. writes: “ I cannot remember quite 
as vividly as I wish the color of her fur robe for sleigh riding, 
but the possession of such a coat was an absolute necessity when 
out sleigh riding in that cold country, and the carrying of heavy 
coverings for the horse, in case he was hitched out in the cold, was 
an equal necessity. As the light [medium] has just seen the color 
and quality of these coverings, she can describe them better than 
| after fifty years unseen. And in those days a worsted hood 
came into fashion, but I forget the name by which it was called. 
| remember the kind of headgear perfectly. There was an Aunt 
Sue, and she is still living, the only one of her aunts.” 

The communications continued from G. P., the control, but 
without relevance to Mrs. Hayes, except to explain why she had 
not appeared at another case which I had tried a few days before. 
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Finally reference was made to the year 1907, without explaining 
what it meant, further than to ask if “ he [sitter] made an effort 
to hear from her in 1907.” I answered that he had, naming a 
mutual friend in Washington. Consulting my records, however, 
showed that it was in 1902, and that it was in 1907 that I had 
given the gentleman sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth in New York. 

The names Chaney or Cheney and Chamberlain were given, 
with the possibility that the Cheney or Chaney was the first at- 
tempt to get Chamberlain. For, tho the communicator lived in 
the same town where this Cheney or Chaney lived, there is no rea- 
son to believe she knew him. She distinctly stated that she had 
New Hampshire in mind, and not Watertown [ Mass.], which the 
sitter said was the home of Cheney, but Chamberlain lived in the 
town of her former home in New Hampshire. 

An earring was then mentioned with the statement that it was 
a gift. The sitter knows nothing about it. A marquise gold ring 
was mentioned with several stones in it. The sitter recognized 
it. Nothing further came in the sitting. 

Other sitters followed this series, and then I had two series 
for myself, and at the third one of the first of the two series Mrs. 
Hayes came and endeavored to give something connected with 
her special message, which cannot be quoted here. There were 
occasionally incidents definitely bearing upon her identity, but 
not of a kind making it important to quote them. She was 
alluded to in the second series, but nothing of importance came 
that can be quoted. The sittings were mainly devoted to clearing 
up some odds and ends in the records. 

Some time elapsed before I could get further communications 
from Mrs. Hayes, but when I got the opportunity to call for her 
I did so, and while Dr. W. was not present I obtained the follow- 
ing important incidents. The first message is an extraordinarily 
interesting one, as it involves complete ignorance on the part of 
the communicator that she is at the same “ light’ or medium as 
at the sittings in New York. Some years before I had given Dr. 
\V. some sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth in New York for the same 
purpose as for these. They were Starlight trances. 


Do you recall a place where I was expected and where I made 
some sign of my presence some years ago in New York, I think? 


(Yes I do.) 
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I do not mean with this same lady, but another one? 

(No, I do not know anything about that, as I was never informed 
of it.) 

1 think it was another lady, a larger and a dark eyed lady who 
was very active and had much to say at some times. She was with 
the light at some time, but I do not see her with her now. 

(Do you refer to Miss Gaule and my old stenographer?) [The 
facts recalled these two persons who had been together a great deal. 
But no attempt had been made to give Dr. W. any sittings with Miss 
Gaule. | 

Was your old stenographer a dark eyed lady with much to say ¢ 

(Yes.) [Mrs. Chenoweth knew the stenographer perfectly well. | 

Yes, that is the one. She was the one where I went and where | 
gave some evidence of my presence, and there was an Indian guide 
there called Starlight or something of that sort. 

(Yes, I understand, and the light was the same one you are writ- 
ing through now.) 

Where is the Indian and the dark eyed lady? 

(The Indian may be about outside and you may see her when you 
go out, but the dark eyed lady is not now doing any work for me.) 

But it is the same light ? 

( Yes it is.) 

I did not recognize that. I saw some of the same spirits, but I 
thought they were with you. The place and method and all are so 
different. 

(Yes, that is true.) 

And I missed that method and always had a feeling that I would 
return there some day and do work, but if this is the same light I 
feel more satisfied. It is all right I suppose any way, but I had an 
inner conviction about the light being very responsive to me. 

[ have promised to go again to Mrs. C. [Mrs. Smead. ] 

(Yes, I hope you will.) 

I think that is what they call her, and I am to try again there, 
when she has no expectation of me. I have wished to tell all these 
things for the benefit of some of my near friends who have no idea 
of the vast importance and reality of this work. Do you know any- 
thing about Watertown, Mass. ? 

(No, I do not, but I shall find out.) 

I do and go there at times to see friends, and also go to Allston. 
They will know about it. 
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As I have already remarked, and as readers will note in the 
passage, Mrs. Chenoweth was the medium where Mrs. Hayes had 
appeared in New York, but she is not here recognized. Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew my “ dark eyed stenographer ” there perfectly 
well, and should have given the name easily, if the subconscious 
knew anything about what was here said. There is no excuse 
whatever on theories of secondary personality for the error or 
failure to recognize the medium. There is the recollection of the 
difference in method and of the little Indian control by name, but 
no recollection of the psychic! The passage is worth a great deal 
for showing the limitations of the subconscious, and represents a 
perfectly natural thing on the spiritistic theory, even tho we feel 
surprise that the circumstances are sufficient to prevent the com- 
municator from discovering the identity of the medium. 

Earlier in the experiments I had asked G. P. to take Mrs. 
Hayes to the Smead light, but no results marked the effort. In- 
deed there was no evidence even that the trial had been made. C. 
is the initial of Mrs. Smead’s real name, and at this time Mrs. 
Chenoweth had not the slightest knowledge of what her real 
name was. She knew that I had experimented with Mrs. Smead, 
but that is all. Dr. Hodgson knew her, before his death, person- 
ally and as Mrs. Smead also. It was very natural for this com- 
municator to refer to her as Mrs. C., as she had never heard of 
Mrs. Smead in her life and would have to get her knowledge of 
her from deceased relatives of Mrs. C., who would give her cor- 
rect name, and who never knew what I called her. 

Watertown, Mass., was the place where Mrs. Hayes’s adopted 
father had his factory. She had friends in this place, and also in 
\llston, according to Dr. W. I knew none of these things and 
neither could Mrs. Chenoweth know them. 

The passage quoted was followed by one referring to a “ little 
Bible” and to singing gospel hymns together. The reference to 
the Bible can neither be denied nor confirmed. Circumstances 
make it quite possible. But he never sang hymns with her 
“when friends came in’’. However, the sitter informs me that 
the cousin of Mrs. Hayes used to sing hymns in this way with 
him, and they were ever at it. Then came the following: 


There was also a beach where we went sometimes and I have 
wished to refer to that. Perhaps you know about it. 
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(No | do not, but tell all you can.) 


lt is a place where we went sometimes for a shore dinner. 


Dr. W. writes that he took dinner at the beach with the com- 
municator and her husband once, and but once, and that he re- 
members it ‘clearly because the son was ill and the mother was 
worried about him. There followed a reference to a concert in a 
church and a thunder storm, neither of which is recalled by 


Dr. W. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Objections to Spiritualism Answered. By H. A. Dauuas. G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., London. 1916. 


This is a second and revised edition of this little book. We can 
recommend it highly to many people who want this aspect of the sub- 
ject discussed intelligently and in brief compass. The book is not a 
scientific treatise, tho it has a clear scientific spirit and the author 
writes from that point of view without offending the popular mind 
in its demands. ‘he author does not mince matters by avoiding the 
term “ Spiritualism ” and adopting that of “ Spiritism ” in its stead. 
Scientifically there is no difference between them, but there is a 
difference in the spirit and method of those who advocate the one 
and those who advocate the other. ‘The author is speaking to Spirit- 
ualists who classify themselves by that term, or if not to them 
always, to those who take offense at the belief, and chides the avowed 
Spiritualists for their remissness in many matters. Those who have 
a religious nature would not be offended, as there is a decidedly re- 
ligious attitude on the part of the author. There is tact and sym- 
pathy for both sides. The time will come when they will understand 
each other better and such books help to bring it about. The author 
does not hold a belief for Spiritualism generally, but takes that belief 
to task whenever it deserves it, but writes a book on a very high in- 
tellectual level, more than usually high for one who accepts that point 
of view definitely. We think readers would profit much by read- 
ing it. 

There is only one thing in the book that this Journal would not 
endorse even by implication and that is the apparent defense of ma- 
terialization in it. The term is used in a different sense from the 
usual gross conception of the phenomena, but few will realize this at 
first, and the phenomena have not yet received any scientific sanction. 
We may find them very different, tho genuine psychologically at least, 
from the representation which the layman usually gives them. This 
qualification of the book is made to prevent misunderstanding in re- 
gard to any endorsement of its contents. Indeed it is not the contents 
that is the primary object of our praise, but the general spirit of it 
and the abundant common sense displayed throughout.—J. H. H. 





